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China and things Chinese are attracting much attention in America 
today. We are interested not only in the politics and wars of that 
country but also in the customs which have grown out of four thousand 
years of civilization and by which China has been largely ruled—for 
customs in China are more powerful than laws in their influence over the 
people. 

The information here presented concerning standards of living in China 
was obtained during the years 1922 to 1924, while the author was study- 
ing Chinese home life in connection with the organizing of a department 
of home economics in Yenching University, a college for women now 
connected with the University of Peking. 

The entire first year was spent in a study of Chinese home life in 
North, Central, and South China, and in visiting schools and collecting 
detailed facts concerning the homes of students from a questionnaire of 
60 questions answered by 1270 students from the same sections of China. 
The present article is based on information gathered from these visits 
and questionnaires, from conferences, and from student class papers. 
In addition detailed figures of family expenditure were obtained by 
Yenching University students from the yearly household accounts kept 
by 16 families living in Peking—either their own families or those of 
acquaintances of similar social status. The students analyzed and 
classified the expenditures according to the items usually noted in such 
studies of living standards and the results are summarized in tables 1 
to4. Values are there given in Mexican dollars, the dollar used in China, 
which for the last four years has been worth approximately half a dollar 
of United States currency. Thus, the values in our money of the in- 


comes listed in the tables would range from $81 to $3410. 
427 
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TABLE 1 
Amount of income and distribution of family expenditures for 1 year in 16 Chinese 
(Peking) families 
EXPENDITURERS 
weil +) om 
SONS | ain- 
| Food | Rent Devel | ments, | Heath | Total | 

Mexican Mexican |Mexican Mexican| Mexican | Mexican | Mexican | Mexican | Mexican | Mexican 

dollars dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars dellars 
162 3 61 | 28 12 20 15 10 6 152 +10 
314 5 189 | 50 12 45 40 32 6 374 —60 
500 3 158 | 80 | 108 32 16 28 6 428 +72 
540 4 169 | 100 96 24 28 40 10 467 +73 
582 3 229 | 36 | 102 93 36 72 12 580 +2 
600 7 206 | 42 | 102 86 80 34 10 560 +40 
1,000 2 315 | 160 | 216 64 33 56 12 856 +144 
1,200 4 300 | 240 | 190 151 81 | 120 1,082 +118 
2,040 6 360 | 240 60 276 288 | 300 36 | 1,560 +480 
2,400 8 715 | 228 | 372 372 378 71 24 | 2,160 +240 
2,600 8 630 478 | 600 412 242 | 190 50 | 2,602 -?} 
2,920 8 480 | 276 | 216 150 175 | 148 7 | 1,452 | +1,468 
4,320 5 640 | 150 | 265 445 281 | 164 100 | 2,045 | +2,275 
5,400 8 1,039 | 497 | 600 482 356 | 250 30 | 3,254 | +2,146 
6,720 6 1,320 | 800 720 | 1,006 | 1,305) 550 120 | 5,821 +899 
6,820 8 | 1,098 | 500 | 720 | 934 720) 8200 | — | 4,792 | +2,028 


The sixteen families belong to the upper and middle class section of 
Chinese society. Except for the two with lowest incomes, the families 
would be placed in or above the Chinese comfort level. Unfortunately 
the ages and sex of all the children were not obtained. All of these 
families represent single family units; no clan families are included. 

The presentation of so limited an amount of data to indicate living 
costs in China may perhaps be justified by the fact that very few data of 
this sort are available and by the value now placed on the case method 
in sociological study. 

In connection with these family records it is interesting to note that 
the keeping of household accounts is not uncommon in China. Among 
families whose incomes allow for more than the bare material essentials, 
accurate accounts are frequently kept for many generations. In the 
rich clan families, composed of the sons, grandsons, and their families up 
to several generations, who live in one household and whose organization 
may be likened to a good-sized corporation, the care of the family wealth 
is often shared by two or three treasurers. In such families, each great 
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grandfather or grandfather may receive a definite amount of money each 
month; or if he is dead, his sons may jointly receive his share. Often 
when the grandfather receives his portion of the family income he keeps 
part for himself and divides the rest among his sons. In some smaller 
families, the oldest male member serves as treasurer, the sons turning 
over their earnings to him to pay the bills and guard the common family 
funds. 


TABLE 2 


Average proportion of total expenditure devoted to different items during 1 year by 16 Chinese 
(Peking) families grouped according to income 


ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE 

RANGE OF | Enter- 

INCOME WITHIN OF PER- oO a tain- 

| miscel- 

laneous 
Mexican dollars per cent | per cent ber cent | per cent | per cent 
162-314 2 5.0 | 47.5 | 14.9; 4.5 | 12.3 | 10.5] 8.0] 2.3 —25 
500-600 + 4.2 | 37.3 | 12.6 | 20.5 | 11.6! 7.8| 8.5] 1.7 +47 
1,000-1,200 2 3.0 | 31.6] 20.6 | 20.8; 11.0; 5.7} 9.1 1.2 +131 
2,000-2,920) 4 7.5 | 28.1 | 15.7 | 16.1 | 15.5 | 14.0] 9.1 4.3 +546 
4,320-6,820 + 6.7 | 25.6] 12.2 | 14.4 | 17.9 | 16.7 | 11.2 | 2.0 | +1,837 
re 5.6 | 28.0 | 13.7 | 16.0 | 16.1 | 14.3 | 10.2 1.7 +620 


TABLE 3 
Average per capita income and expenditures for various items during 1 year among 16 Chinese 
(Peking) families grouped according to income 


EXPENDITURES 

‘GROUP SONS IN | COME | Food | Goth! Rent | *tiné afte” Health| (—) 

Mexi-| Mexi-| Mexi-| Mexi-| Mexi- | Mexi- 
irs | liars | dollars | dollars 
162-314 2 5.0 48; 25| 8 2 7| 6 4 1 -5 
500-600 4 4.2 | 132 | 45/16 | 24 14 | 10 10 2 +11 
1,000-1 , 200 2 3.0 | 367 | 101 67 68 36 | 19 29 4 +43 
2,040-2,920 | 4 7.5 | 332) 73 | 41 | 41 40 36 24 + +73 
4,320-6,820 4 6.7 | 858 | 153 | 72 | 91 107 | 99 67 12 +257 

5.6 | 427 88 | 44 | 50 51 | 45 32 5 +112 
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In considering the expenditures of these 16 families it must be remem- 
bered that in spite of what seem to us their low figures, they represent 
families from what may be roughly termed the upper middle class, and 
that the standard of living shown by them is considerably higher than 
that of the great mass of the Chinese population, whose poverty is noted 
by all visitors. The simplicity of life among the poorer classes is shown 
by the fact that among them, especially in the north, the members of a 
family do not ordinarily gather around a table for their meals, but eat 
informally twice a day, usually at about ten in the morning and at four 
in the afternoon. On the other hand, as will be seen beyond, the well-to- 
do, on ceremonious occasions, may surpass us in the elaborateness of 
their entertainments. 


TABLE 4 
Average expenditure for food and proportion of total devoted to different kinds of food during 1 year 
by 16 Chinese (Peking) families grouped according to income 


PROPORTION DEVOTED TO DIFFERENT KINDS OF FOOD 
womper | AVERAGE 
RANGE OF NUMBER 
INCOME WITEDN EXPEN- Vi 
sons sen Seen] Cereals tables and ac Fruits | Milk 
FAMILY : and | cessory 
oP fats | game | foods 
Mexican dollars Mexican | per cemt| per cent| per cent| per cent| per cent| per cent | per cent 
162-314 2 5.0 125 | 88.8; 5.6] 3.2} 2.4) — 
500-600 4 4.2 190 | 55.2 8.4 7.8 | 14.6) 4.6) 9.4] — 
1,000-1, 200 2 3.0 307 | 45.2  12.8| 4.0/ 19.9] 13.8) 4.3] — 
2,040-2 ,920 4 546 | 47.2 | 12.3} 10.8] 10.8} 7.4] 4.7 
4, 320-6, 820 4 6.7 1,024 | 31.0 | 10.1 6.3 | 17.8 | 15.8 | 11.9 
5.6 494 | 10.8; 6.3 12.3 | 12.3 9.3 4.9 


Food. In China, as in other countries, food is the most essential of 
household expenditures. The fact that among the 16 families represented 
in the table the average expenditure for food was only 28 per cent of the 
total and in no case over 50 per cent is to be explained by the fact that 
none of these families approach the lowest economic level. In 1918, 
195 North China families whose incomes ranged between 30 and 149 
Mexican dollars were found to have spent from 70 to 79 per cent of their 
total expenditure for food. 

Cereals, the cheapest source of food, hold first place in the food ex- 


‘An Estimate of the Standards of Living in China. C.H. Dittmer. Quart. J. Econ., 
November, 1918. 
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penditures of these families, and perhaps for China as a whole. The 
proportion of the total food expenditure devoted by these 16 families to 
cereal foods ranges from 88.8 per cent for the lowest income to 31 per 
cent for the highest, with an average of 40.9 per cent (see table 4).” 

The prevalent American conception that the Chinese consume rice to 
the exclusion of other cereals is erroneous, though it is true that they 
eat more rice than we do. Rice is a comparatively expensive cereal and 
many families, both in North and South China, must obtain their staff 
of life from some other source. Corn, millet, and other cereals little 
known to us are used in North China by the great majority of the 
population. These grains may be ground into a meal and made into 
porridge or biscuit. Dried sweet potato is used as a substitute for rice 
in certain parts of South China, where in the autumn, one may see 
immense boulders covered with the shredded roots drying for winter use. 

Wheat flour is used by those who can afford it, and families with large 
incomes often spend twice as much for it as for rice. 

Vegetables are next to cereals in importance in the average Chinese 
diet, though among the 16 Peking families represented in table 4 they 
account for a slightly smaller proportion of the total food expenditure 
than meats and fish or sweets and accessories. For breakfast, a family 
of the comfort level may have one kind of green vegetable and salted 
greens, and for dinner or supper three or four kinds of green vegetables 
and a vegetable soup as well. 

There are many varieties available throughout the year and their 
cost is low. In this respect, China seems more fortunate than America, 
where but few kinds are in general use and these, through the winter 
months at least, are relatively expensive in most parts of the country. 

Bean curd, sometimes referred to in China as the poor man’s meat, is 
made from the soy bean and is formed into cakes about three inches 
square and three-fourths of an inch thick. These are often cut into 
small cubes and fried or used in soups. 

Oils and fats form a small part of the diet of the poor of China and 
represented 6.3 per cent of the total food expenditures of the 16 Peking 
diets studied in detail. Butter is not found in the typical Chinese diet 
and in general the animal fats are not so common as in America because 
of the scarcity of animals and the relatively high cost of animal food; 
but many kinds of vegetable oils, such as the sesame and soy bean oils, 
are used in frying. 


* See also A Study of North China Dietaries. W.H. Adolph. J. Home Ecow. 17, 1 (1925). 
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Meat, fish, and game are expensive and hence play a relatively small 
part in the ordinary diet of the Chinese who must obtain the greatest 
return in food for money expended. In North China, one may often 
see one chop or a slice of meat weighing half a pound or less being carried 
home—usually unwrapped and swung from the finger by a loop of grass. 
This small quantity of meat, cut up into small pieces, may be used to 
season a large amount of vegetables in one of various delectable dishes. 
In contrast to this scanty use in the ordinary family diet, flesh foods 
appear to predominate at most Chinese feasts, for which, as appears on 
page 434, the menus are far more elaborate than for most American 
banquets. 

Eggs are an important part of the Chinese diet and are used in many 
ways. Omelets are common, frequently containing vegetable or such 
other foods as shrimp. Soups containing eggs are often served. “The 
century-old egg,’”’ preserved in lime for many months, seems to hold 
much the same place in the Chinese diet that cheese holds with us. 

Sweets are expensive in China when judged by nutritive value, and a 
striking characteristic of the Chinese diet is its small amount of sweets, 
especially when compared with the American diet. Very few Chinese 
food combinations are even mildly sweet. 

Fruits as a group are more expensive than vegetables, and China has 
a smaller variety of fruits than of vegetables. 

Milk is not found in the typical Chinese diet and is used by a very 
small portion of China’s population, only those influenced by Western 
customs. Mare’s milk is considered a valuable source of strength to the 
weak and ill; in Shanghai, for example, one may see a Chinese man 
leading a mare through the streets and ringing a bell to announce his 
ware, which will be drawn fresh for the customer. 

Clothing. In its simplicity of design and construction Chinese clothing 
shows the influence of centuries of experience, thought, and economic 
pressure. The clothes of the poor are made of cotton or in summer 
perhaps of linen. The outer ones for winter are of cotton padded with 
cotton as are our comforters. If the family can afford it, the outer coat 
may be lined with fur, which is not worn on the outside as in America. 
Coat may be added to coat as the temperature lowers and the finances 
permit and the temperature is not usually measured by degrees in China 
but spoken of as so many “coats cold.’’ With no heat in most of the 
houses, many such garments are required. The little children are some- 
times so well padded that they are nearly spherical in shape and have 
difficulty in picking themselves up from their frequent falls. In the 
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spring these coats are shed one by one and the population gradually loses 
the well-nourished appearance which it presented in winter, until in 
summer a large proportion looks underweight. 

The design of children’s garments is usually the same as that of the 
grown-ups. Ata mother’s club in one of the large cities, it was interesting 
to hear these eager Chinese mothers, many of them from well-to-do 
homes, discuss what was the really suitable clothing for their young 
children in school, and to find them agreed that cotton garments, not 
silk, were proper for the children in grade and high school. 

The design of the Chinese garments makes storage simple, as when not 
in use they may be folded and placed in chests. 

Formerly a “perfect” trousseau was supposed to contain all that a 
woman might need of clothes through her lifetime, and large trousseaux 
are still prevalent in conservative families. Storing them involves so 
much care, however, that many educated young women now desire less 
elaborate outfits. Furthermore, fashions in designs and fabrics are 
changing more rapidly, so that garments several years old seem less 
desirable. 

The Chinese woman wears no hat. On cold, windy days she may wear 
a scarf on the street. The Chinese men and boys wear small skull caps or 
hats, usually black. These hats may be purchased, but the children’s 
caps are often made at home by the mother or grandmother from woolen 
threads or silk pieces left over from making the family clothes. 

Chinese shoes are of cloth and except for the soles are usually made 
by the women at home. The soles may be purchased from the shoe sole 
maker, who pastes layers of scraps of cloth, old or new together, on big 
boards which are set up in the sun to dry. When enough layers have 
been pasted together to give the desired thickness, shoe soles are marked 
out, cut, and sold at a small price. Making the family shoes usually 
provides the women of a family with ample “pick-up” work. One mar- 
vels at the exquisite handwork on them, even on the boots worn by the 
farmers in the winter, and one readily understands why Chinese, with 
such shoes, are loath to go out in wet weather. In rainy seasons, 
rickshaw coolies and other workmen in Central and South China wear 
fiber sandals for protection. 

Household operation. Fuel in many Chinese households is used for 
cooking only. Lighting is largely by kerosene, though electric lights are 
found in some city homes. Water is purchased from water vendors who 
carry it from house to house in low barrels placed on squeaking wheel- 
barrows, or is obtained from wells in the homes, or from streams. 
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The servant class in China is very large and wages are low. To one 
accustomed to American standards, it seems remarkable that a family 
with an income of not more than six hundred dollars in American money 
should have a servant, as was the case with one of the 16 families studied, 
but in 1924 a servant in North China could be obtained for three Mexican 
dollars a month. Though in some instances servants’ wages were as 
high as twelve dollars, they seldom went above eight dollars a month. 
Some families furnish room and food to their servants, others room only. 

Development. Schooling, travel, books, and magazines play a small 
part in the majority of Chinese homes; only a very small proportion of 
Chinese children ever attend school and only a small part of the total 
population can read and write. 

Entertainment, gifts, and miscellaneous items. These play a large 
part in the Chinese household. Feasts are a form of entertainment that 
claims a large share in the Chinese expenditure. A typical menu follows. 


MENU OF A CHINESE FEAST 


Nuts and preserved fruits Main courses 
Peanuts Frogs’ legs in chicken soup 
Almonds Stewed ducks with dry bamboo- 
Preserved apricots sprout and preserved bean curd 
Apricot date sauce 
Fried fish with mushroom, onion, and 
Cold dishes bamboo-sprout 
Sour radishes Shark’s fin in chicken velvet soup 
Smoked fish Stewed hare with bamboo-sprout, 
“Century-old egg” chestnut, and water chestnut 
Pork chops Oyster sauce and chicken broth stewed 
with bamboo-sprout 
Fried dishes Fried oyster with egg and stewed 
Sliced fish with brown sauce and onion 
Rice bird Pigeon stuffed with eight different 
Bamboo-sprout with finely- kinds of grains and nuts 
chopped chicken 
Baked stuffed clam Dessert 
Almond sauce 
Fried sponge cake 


Yee Fu Main (noodles fried and 
cooked in chicken broth) 
Fruit 


Gifts or tips are considered necessary on many occasions, such as 
marriages, deaths, birthdays, and the three great yearly festivals of 
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mid-autumn, the dragon boat, and the New Year. Much money is 
spent on these festivals by most well-to-do families, though the people 
are now beginning to meet economic pressure by making group gifts. 

Among family celebrations the birthdays of the grandparents are 
especially observed. Every tenth birthday of a wealthy, aged person 
is an important event. On this day the aged person wears his “long 
life clothes,”’ and all the members of his family, his relatives, and his 
friends present him with gifts. A newspaper description of such a cele- 
bration in Peking in 1924 was as follows: 


The eightieth birthday of the mother of General C—— was the occasion of 
an elaborate celebration yesterday evening when hundreds of guests, foreign 
and Chinese, accepted the ex-Premier’s invitation to an entertainment in 
Marshal T——- K——’s garden, ——. The main entertainment took place 
in the Theatre, where several well-known Chinese actors, including the famous 
Mei Lang-fang, performed. The extensive grounds of the Garden were bril- 
liantly illuminated, but probably few of the foreign guests discovered the 
reception hall, some distance from the Theatre, where the ex-Premier received 
congratulations from his friends. Here a variety of presents, including silver 
and cloisonné vases, congratulatory umbrellas, and scrolls were on view. The 
ex-Premier’s mother herself was present during a part of the theatrical per- 
formance and personally received congratulations from the guests. Every 
seat, upstairs and downstairs, in the theatre was occupied, and some hundreds 
of the audience had to stand. We understand that the theatricals are to be 
repeated today, at an earlier hour, for the convenience of those who were un- 
able to see them in comfort yesterday. Everything possible was done to pro- 
vide for the needs of the guests, but it was evident that the attendance ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the host, who must have felt gratified at the manner 
in which his foreign and Chinese friends responded to the invitation to partici- 
pate in his venerable parent’s birthday celebration. 


Health. This item claims but a small amount of the Chinese family 
expenditures. 

Savings. Thrif is recognized as of great importance in the Chinese 
household. According to a Chinese student ‘The wise Chinese home- 
maker will always make her husband’s earnings have some savings so 
as to keep her family in good condition.” 

This brief survey of a few points in Chinese domestic economy shows 
that the standards of living in China and America are strikingly different. 
An American accustomed to the conveniences, comforts, and compli- 
cated living found in the United States is impressed with the simplicity in 
living in most of the homes of Chinese students and with the few material 
possessions which are required to meet their ideas of comfort. 
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WHAT VERMONT PARENTS THINK OF HOME ECONOMICS 


JESSIE A. WINCHELL AND ALIDA FAIRBANKS 


State Supervisors of Home Economics Education, Vermont 


To learn the practical value of the homemaking courses in Vermont 
from the standpoint of the parents as well as of the girls themselves, a 
series of questions with an explanatory letter was sent in the spring of 
1926 to the parents of most of the girls taking home economics in the 
junior and senior high schools of the state. Over 3,000 questionnaires 
and letters were sent and over 832 questionnaires were returned. These 
replies are interesting as an unbiased report on the effectiveness of the 
home economics course taught in each community. 

The letter sent to the parents read in part as follows: 


Dear Vermont Mothers: 

We are writing to ask the mothers of girls taking home economics in the 
high schools of Vermont to help us to know whether the course as it is now being 
taught fits the needs of a Vermont girl or how it can be improved better to fit 
her needs. We realize it is difficult to adapt a course to each individual home, 
so we have listed some of the many things which make up a homemaker’s 
day in the average home. 

Would you consider the following as typical homemaking responsibilities? 


Meals—planning and serving Hospitality 
Marketing Planning recreation 
Food preparation Housekeeping duties: e.g. washing 
Laundering dishes, cleaning and care of 
Care of children room, bed-making 
Home nursing and sewing Making of garments (from new or 
Clothing selection old material) 
Keeping accounts and planning the Mending 

spending of money ; Making hats 
Furnishing the home attractively 


In order to learn if this course is proving helpful in strengthening the girls’ 
appreciation and understanding of home life as well as giving them skill 
in carrying on the work of the home, we are asking mothers to answer the 
questions on the enclosed pages and to make any criticisms or suggestions 
in the space left for the same, as to how the work in their community may be 


strengthened. 


The questions grouped themselves under the general heads of health; 
food preparation and serving; home management, including laundering 
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and interior decoration; child care and family relationships; and clothing. 
The parents were requested to say whether or not their daughters fol- 
lowed certain practices or possessed certain attitudes or abilities and also 
whether or not the home economics work done in schools had helped the 
girls in these respects. ‘The replies are summarized in table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Summaries of parents’ replies regarding habits of girls who have taken home economics 


* | | PROPORTION OF 

| , PROPORTION OF | CASES OF HABITS 

GENERAL SUBJECT OF QUESTIONS | GIRLS av mmc OvED 

ECONOMICS 
pecan per cent per cent 

Food preparation and serving.................. 15 75 70 
16 70 50 
Child care and family relationships............. 8 63 60 
23 70 63 


In table 2 are shown typical questions from the questionnaire and the 
replies both to the main questions and to those regarding the influence 
of home economics. Discrepancies in the totals of the various numbers 
there given are due to the fact that not all questions were answered on 
every questionnaire returned. 

Though space for special comments was left on the questionnaires, 
this was used on only a little more than a quarter of those returned. 
Each remark of course applied particularly to the community in which 
the questionnaire was answered, yet some of them have general sugges- 
tiveness, as will be seen from the following characteristic examples, 
favorable and unfavorable: 


These remarks are written by Marjorie’s father, as I am very glad to do, as 
I can see great achievement made by this important study and I am frank to 
say that in my opinion it is the best that any girl can take. While I am not 
acquainted with her teacher I think she must be second to none from the results 
obtained. 


I am very much pleased with the home economics work and firmly believe 
that the coming generation will be much better able to take up duties of home- 
making than my generation. 


The principal help that I have found from the economics course in the school 
has been to second and strengthen the mother’s own teachings, which are more 
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TABLE 2 


[August 


Opinion of parents regarding habits and ability of girls in home economics classes and regarding 


the influence of home economics 


MAIN QUESTION 


Does her daily food supply her with a quart of milk?............. 
Does she eat one vegetable (other than potato) every day?........ 
Does she eat some fruit every day (either fresh or dried)?......... 
Does she brush her teeth at least twice a day?... 

Does she play out of doors at least some every day?.. 

Does she have between 6 and 12 hours sleep each night with ‘windows 


Does she bathe oftener than once a week?........ 

Does she eat all kinds of food served her?.....................0. 

Does she take an interest in combinations of food suitable for meals? 

Does she buy for the family needs?. . oe 

Is she practical and economical in her 0 own use ¢ of money when left 

Is she practical and economical in her use of time in food prepara- 


Has she through her study been able to bring home any new ideas 
about: 
Food needs of each member of the family..................... 
Having prepared one type of dish at school is she able to prepare 
a different food in a similar manner at home?.. , 
Do you discuss with your daughter the expense of maintaining 6 a 
home so that she is in sympathy with your methods of 
Does she help select household furnishings?..................... 
Does she take the responsibility of putting away her own things?. . 
Does she help with the care of younger brothers and sisters?...... 


b. Prepare special food for them?..................000eceee0e 
c. Is she interesting in developing correct habits and in teaching 


In cases of emergency is she helpful in caring for the sick?........ 
Does she plan wholesome recreation with her family and others?. .. 
Does she take responsibility for the entertaining of friends of the 


Does she like to wear simple school dresses?....................- 

Does she keep her clothing brushed and pressed?. . 

Does she know the staple materials such as glaghem, longcloth, 


REPLIES RECEIVED 


To main 
question 


To questions 
of influence 
of home 
economics 


.| 601 | 158 


427 | 132 


174 | 287 


392 | 217 


uw 
S 
a 


476 | 150 


657 166 | 


Yes No 


256 | 293 
339 | 203 
348 | 197 
368 | 239 
330 | 226 


379 | 206 
264 | 280 
306 | 288 
396 | 164 
239 | 284 


357 | 193 


426 | 121 
436 | 125 


358 | 102 
499 | 90 


259 | 218 
259 | 273 
130 | 274 


267 | 144 
321 | 214 
317 | 210 


277 | 108 
257 | 156 
411 305 


524 | 95 


— = 
Ye | No | 
322 | 458 
636 | 153 
| 621 | 175 
596 | 190 
| 678 | 118 
456 | 333 
| 482 | 273 
| 602 | 150 
32 420 
| | 
Is she careful of her own table manners?........................| 669 | 81 
| 549 92 | 
| 348 | 111 
121 | 
| 600 74 
| 380 | 343 
624 | 130 
337 | 366 | 
336 | 262 
| 
— 
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TABLE 2—Continued 


REPLIES RECEIVED 

economics 

Yes No Yes No 

Does she know how to test a pattern to see if it fits her?..........| 532 | 285 | 401 | 184 
Does she know how to use a pattern to cut a garment?........... 588 | 184 | 487 | 147 
Does she make some of her undergarments?..................... 612 | 226 | 532 | 131 
Does she select attractive colors for herself?..................... 672 | 80 | 506 | 116 
Does she use good color combinations?......................4.. 730 | Si | 465 | 110 
Does she select suitable trimming for her clothing?...............| 654 | 59 | 517 | 124 
Does she know how to select an attractive hat?..................| 654 | 110 | 394 | 194 


readily received and accepted from another source than from the mother. I 
think I am not the only mother who has found this true. 


I think that home economics is one of the greatest studies there is. It 
makes them more efficient at home and away from home. In a great many 
homes there is not enough time to teach the children. They come under such 
fine influences with such fine teachers as they are provided. I for one am 
truly thankful my daughter can have such privileges. 


I regret the tendency to start things and never complete them. 
Some of the work, like millinery work, is not very practical. 


Wish home economics could be extended into the summer vacation—the 
growing girl needs something to feed her mind on besides the mere fact that it 
is vacation. 


The teachers are not economical nor practical in many of their methods. 


I would like to criticize the use of oil as a cooking fuel in the school during 
the whole year. Coal or wood would be a help in teaching the girl to use 
different stoves. 


I would like to say that each member of the class should do each part of 
the work involved in cooking an article. 


The information gathered in this study cannot be considered a con- 
clusive report on the value of the home economics courses in Vermont 
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because the standards by which the parents judged the work of their 
daughters varied with each home, because some of the questions were 
only partly answered, and because some girls had had more school work 
in home economics than others. Nevertheless it has proved of real use 
in improving the work in the schools. By summarizing the replies re- 
ceived from each community it has been possible to help local home 
economics teachers better to adapt their work to local needs. The 
study has given also a few specific suggestions for the improvement of 
home economics throughout the state. It is felt that health education 
needs more emphasis. School work in foods seems to carry over into 
home experience more than in any other phase of home economics, but 
the marketing and preservation of food seem to call for more attention. 
In home management it is desirable to develop better appreciation of 
the time and thought required for homemaking and to give more op- 
portunity in the selection of home furnishing. More time should be 
allowed for the study of child care and family relationships, particularly 
for child feeding and mental development. Selection of clothing should 
be emphasized as much as clothing construction, and special problems 
should be planned in clothing renovation. 

Moreover what was learned regarding the general health practices as 
well as the share the family takes in the responsibilities has suggested 
other means of developing the work. Undoubtedly the questions have in 
some instances served the families as a means of checking their health 
standards and practices. By showing as they do that home economics 
in the schools aims to share in the “all around” training of the child, 
they have also been the means of helping parents realize the purposes 
and scope of the work as well as the mutual interest of parent and teacher 
in the development of the children. 
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A SUMMER PLAY SCHOOL IN A SOCIAL AGENCY 


PAULINE B. SLATER 
Federated Jewish Charities, Boston 


How fast can my child gain weight? Why does my child gain weight 
so slowly, when she eats “everything”? How often a mother asks these 
questions, ignorant of the fact that a child is not always free to gain. 
During seven weeks of the summer of 1926, an attempt was made at the 
summer play school of a social agency in a crowded section of Boston 
to demonstrate to mothers the many things that must be done in order 
to add weight and strength to little bodies and to show mothers that in 
this pre-adolescent stage, training for proper food and health habits is 
a little less difficult than in later years. 

Fifteen children who could not be placed for the entire summer and 
yet who were badly in need of extra care and nutrition were referred by 
the case workers to the summer play school. Eleven girls between five 
and eleven years and four boys between six and ten composed the 
group. The children were from half a pound to fifteen pounds under 
normal weight. 

A careful examination was made by a pediatrician, who noted the 
children’s defects and sent written reports to each social worker so that 
corrective treatment could be started at once. The defects found in- 
cluded eight cases of marked malnutrition, three with family histories 
of tuberculosis, two of eye trouble, one of rickets, ten of decayed teeth, 
four of nose and throat trouble, three of heart trouble, one of kidney 
trouble. The doctor visited the children again at the beginning of the 
fourth week and re-checked carefully at the close of the school. 

The children arrived at the school between nine and nine-fifteen and 
inspection began promptly at nine-thirty. At this time ears, neck, face, 
hands, arms, and even legs and knees were carefully looked over. Those 
who were neglected at home were taught the art of keeping clean. The 
children were made to wash and in many instances to re-wash themselves 
before they passed the ‘‘Board of Examiners.” Often a dress or blouse 
was drenched in the process but even this was worth while. Each morn- 
ing an attempt was made to learn what had happened since the children 
left the school the day before, but with little success. 

In line—tooth brush in position—was the next call, and the few teeth 
were scrubbed to the cadence of one, two, three, four. The correct 
movement was used, even though the scarcity of teeth made the drill a 
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bit troublesome. These few teeth numbered fewer by the time the 
school ended, since an effort was made in cooperation with the local 
health unit to extract all teeth that were decayed. 

The age of the children made free play much less difficult than the 
supervised games. The six children who were five years old, with their 
paper dolls, their large spoons and sand piles just loved to play house and 
mamma. The plasticine was great fun for the older children and with 
cardboard models they moulded various animals. In coloring health 
pictures, cutting out and naming various kinds of foods, the children 
enjoyed many busy hours. Two afternoons a week and on rainy days 
the recreation worker taught them new games and simple dances. A 
very patient volunteer attempted to teach the simplest sewing stitches, 
but progress was so slow that the boys completed only a bean bag each 
while the girls feather-stitched a pot holder. Once a week a city worker 
taught the children the requirements of good posture. Through the 
kindness of the local librarian, twenty-five children’s books were lent— 
picture books for those who could not reac, health stories and stories of 
Jewish life for the older children. 

The discipline was of any most relaxed kind yet no child was ever 
allowed to take advantage of any situation. It was quite evident that 
the children were not accustomed to obey at first request, and often 
it was very hard to get them to understand that immediate response was 
necessary. 

One of the aims of the school was to teach good habits. A noon meal 
was served daily, as well as mid-morning and after-nap lunches. To 
avoid the use of two sets of dishes, and to simplify teaching the mothers, 
no meat was served. Milk furnished most generously by the Whiting 
Milk Company allowed for the ample use of milk foods. The following 
menus were typical of the six hundred meals that were served. 


Creamed fish and peas Macaroni and cheese Creamed cabbage and 


Sliced tomatoes Tomato and lettuce (cut carrots 
Bread and _ butter— fine) Baked potato 

milk Bread and butter—milk Bread and butter—milk 
Chocolate blanc mange __‘ Fresh fruit Tapioca cream 


These meals could not, of course, have been served for the ten cents 
which the children paid had it not been for the generous donation of the 
Whiting Milk Company. The mid-morning luncheon consisted of milk 
or milk and graham crackers, and following the after-dinner rest hour 
orange juice, or half an orange and a glass of water was served. There 
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was a daily check-up on the bowel movements of each child as well as 
the number of glasses of water each drank. 

Everyone who has tried to teach children the eating of correct foods 
realizes just how difficult a task it is. Three tables set with attractive 
dishes were used for the meals with a worker at the head of each one. 
Flowers became a regular item of the budget and the children always 
remarked when they were changed and learned to recognize them. 
During the first ten days of the school the children were suspicious of 
everything that was served to them. They toyed with their food and 
were skeptical of the teacher’s promise that everything tasted good. 
One boy threatened several times to regurgitate, but after hearing that 
he would have to clean the floor himself, no doubt thought better of it 
and gave no further difficulty. As our school progressed, there were no 
refusals of food; and though one little girl did not enjoy.the chocolate 
blanc mange dessert, she always ate every speck of her serving. The 
way the children learned to eat food served to them; the order at the 
table; and the finesse with which the children finished a meal was a de- 
light to those who worked with them. Everyone loved his or her own 
napkin, while “Please’’ and ““Thank you” became important parts of 
the school vocabulary. 

The hour rest period at one-thirty was the greatest trial of the school 
program. The children had never been taught to relax properly and 
there was not sufficient change in the rebellious attitude toward afternoon 
naps to warrant favorable comment. The pre-school clinics are after 
all our only salvation! Even at the age of five it is too late to begin re- 
moulding. 

Three conferences with the mothers were held. Only two mothers 
failed to attend any of these, one who must be excused because of illness 
and the other who showed no interest. All the other mothers came at 
least once, and several more than once to assist with the meal and have 
luncheon with the children. They expressed a desire to have a mother’s 
club during the winter and let their dues pay for the vacation of a child 
who might not be able to pay its own expense. 

At the close of the seven weeks it was found that all but two children 
had gained, and that the average gain was almost a pound and a quarter. 
And it must be remembered that without the corrective work those who 
failed to gain might have fallen further below normal. One child, for 
example, was suffering from pyelitis and was a restless sleeper and a poor 
eater; her gain of a quarter of a pound in seven weeks seems very small, 
yet even this was probably due to her experience in the play school. 
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The change in the children’s general habits was equally encouraging. 
Even though it is hardly possible to revise a child’s mode of living com- 
pletely within seven weeks, nevertheless there was a definite change in 
the attitude of the children toward washing their teeth; the contagion 
of clean hands spread rapidly, and the nourishing foods were so tasty and 
attractively served that the children learned to enjoy eating them. The 
work of the play school was most worth while; it is by building the best 
possible foundation of health in our youngsters that we can avoid future 
waste of energy. 


SUGGESTED HOUSING STANDARDS FOR FAMILIES OF 
SMALL INCOMES 


EMILY WAYLAND DINWIDDIE 
Children’s Bureau, Virginia Department of Public Welfare, Richmond 


The standards presented in this article and the statement explaining 
their purpose were drawn up by the writer to serve as the housing section 
of the family budget which the Council of Social Agencies of Washington, 
D. C., is expecting to issue shortly. The standards are more comprehen- 
sive than has been customary in family budgets proposed by social 
agencies, but there appears need for as full and detailed suggestions in 
regard to housing as in regard to clothing, which most budgets have 
featured at length. Housing would seem to have no less bearing on 
family welfare than has clothing. 

From previous experience in housing work in New York, Philadelphia, 
and other cities the writer believes these standards, proposed for the 
District of Columbia, would need modification for use in cities in which 
the types of dwellings are radically different from those in Washington. 
For example, it would not be practicable in New York at the present 
time to set up such high requirements as to light and ventilation. On 
the other hand it would be of great importance in that city to take into 
consideration adequacy of fire escapes, to which Washington case- 
workers need to give little thought because of the low buildings in which 
their families live. 

Thanks for criticisms and suggestions made regarding the housing 
budgets are due to John Ihlder, manager, Civic Development Depart- 
ment, U.S. Chamber of Commerce; Dr. James Ford, executive direc- 
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tor, Better Homes in America, Dr. John M. Gries, chief, Division of 
Building and Housing, U. S. Department of Commerce; Lawrence 
Veiller, director, National Housing Association; Bleecker Marquette, 
executive secretary, Cincinnati Better Housing League; and Bernard 
J. Newman, managing director, Philadelphia Housing Association. 

Following is the Washington housing budget as submitted to the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. 


WASHINGTON HOUSING BUDGET 


A social worker given the task of finding a dwelling for a client family or of 
deciding whether to allow the family to remain in present quarters may be 
aided by having definite standards by which to measure the available houses. 

If the dwellings could be built to order it would be comparatively easy to 
state what should be accepted. But choice must be made among existing 
houses, with perhaps very few to choose from, and with a limited family budget 
further to narrow the selection. For this reason the standards given here are 
classified as : Essential (E), very important (I), and desirable (D). 

It will be understood that this is a rough, general classification, based on 
what the social worker is likely to find. For example, “Chimney tops not 
broken or loose, ready to fall” is classed as desirable; it is desirable not to have 
even a slight deviation such as is not uncommon from this, but it may be 
deemed essential that there should not be a serious and unusual deviation 
which might constitute danger to life. 

Unless a dwelling can meet the essential requirements it should not be con- 
sidered except when the choice lies between it and something definitely worse. 
Families in dwellings which do not come up to essential standards should be 
looked upon as only temporarily housed and should be moved to better quar- 
ters at the very first opportunity. 

Unless a dwelling meets the very important requirements or needed changes 
can be secured to make it meet them, it should be considered a mere halting 
place on the way to something better. Clients housed in such dwellings should 
be on a list frequently scrutinized with the thought of moving them as oppor- 
tunities occur. 

The situation in Washington, as in other cities, has been almost hopeless 
since the war due to the housing shortage and the lack of new buildings for 
people of small means. During the past year, however, there have been indi- 
cations of a change for the better. The prospects are that we shall soon be able 
to start a procession from the worst dwellings into better ones, leaving the 
worst to be demolished by the Board for the Condemnation of Insanitary 
Dwellings, to whose attention the social worker should call those vacated 
buildings which are unfit for habitation. 

Social workers should keep on hand up-to-date information regarding laws, 
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ordinances, and regulations relating to housing and official machinery for 
entorcement in order that remedy of unlawful conditions may be secured 
through the Board for the Condemnation of Insanitary Dwellings, the Health 
Department, Fire Department, and the Building Inspection Office. 

Rent is to be included in budget as paid. 


STANDARDS 
Neighborhood 


E 1. Free from moral neighborhood nuisances, such as disorderly houses, 
notorious bootlegging centers, gambling houses, or a general low moral tone. 

E 2. Free from sanitary nuisances, such as dumps, offensive chemical ex- 
halations, marshy areas or stagnant pools, keeping of animals under un- 
desirable conditions, excessive noise, excessive smoke or dust. 

D_ 3. Free from special dangers to life and limb, such as a garage with a large 
number of cars coming and going in the immediate vicinity of a family with 
young children. 

D 4. Free from excessive unattractiveness of a type to depress and humiliate 
the family, as in case of a dwelling directly beneath ugly, towering oil tanks. 

I 5. Within reach of suitable outdoor play facilities for children, where 
these are not available on the lot, in case of families having children. 

E 6. Within walking distance or within reach of good transportation of 

E (1) Places of work unless there is no one in the family group to take 

outside employment. 

E (2) Schools if there are children in the family. 

I (3) Places where purchasing for the family can be done, except in case 

of families who have their own gardens, etc., and are able to 
purchase by mail order. 


Lot 


E 1. Well graded and drained, of firm, dry ground, free from marshy areas or 
stagnant pools, not soil on which house is suffering serious damage from 
settling. 

E 2. Free from old cesspools, contaminated wells, keeping of animals under 
unsanitary conditions and similar nuisances. 

D_ 3. Providing yard space for outdoor play of children, if family has children 
unless other suitable outdoor play space is available close at hand. 

I 4. Including adequate space for outdoor drying of clothes if not provided 
on roof. 

E_ 5. Not located on a very poorly paved, graded, or drained, or dirty or 
poorly lighted alley. 

I Not ona blind alley with no direct current of air through it. 

D Preferably not fronting on an alley at all. 
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House 


EXTERIOR 

E 1. Roof, outer walls, and windows free from leaks. 

I 2. Rain gutters and leaders not clogged or leaking or over flowing. 

D_ 3. Chimney tops not broken or loose, ready to fall. 

I 4. Steps, porches, roofs, and walls unbroken and strong. 

I 5. Whole structure free from sagging or appearance of dilapidation and 
disreputability, such as shutters falling off, paint badly stained and peeling, 
and the like. 

INTERIOR 

E 1. Repair of floors and stairs and of plaster of walls and ceilings adequate 
for safety. 

I Condition of plaster and of paper and paint sufficiently good for decent 
self-respect of occupants. 

D 2. Number of families. Where there are children one or two-family 
houses to be given preference to multi-family buildings. 

3. Number of rooms sufficient 
a. Not to require:! 

I (1) A child over 1 to share a room with both parents. 

I (2) A boy or girl 7 or over or man to share a room with a person of 
the opposite sex past 3. 

That is, unavoidable sharing of rooms by persons of different 
sexes limited to husband and wife with, if necessary, a baby 
under 1; a boy or girl under 7 with another child under 4; a man 
with a girl under 4; a woman with a boy under 7. 

These restrictions, however, not necessarily to apply in sleeping 
porches or under other special circumstances where arrange- 
ments for dressing and toilet are apart from sleeping quarters and 
privacy and supervision by responsible adults are equal to what 
is had in a sleeping car. 

E (3) Ordinary lodgers to share bedrooms of members of a family, 
though unrelated persons may share the sleeping rooms under 
special circumstances, as in case of a child’s nurse or of an in- 
timate friend who is practically a member of the family. 


1 It should be borne in mind, however, that there are great differences in individuals in 
both sexes as to precocity or backwardness in sex development and other development; as to 
sex knowledge and self-control; as to good or bad personal habits and inclinations; and as to 
awareness of generally accepted social standards. Hard and fast rules are not practicable 
for this reason. Precocious children, for instance, may need to be separated at an earlier age 
than is necessary for others. Separation also may be especially needed because of bad habits, 
nervous disorders, tendency to affections of the respiratory tract, or because of skin diseases, 
or other reasons. 

Moreover there is great variation in children in their second year as to fretfulness and 
wakefulness, tendency to be easily disturbed themselves and to disturb others. 
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b. To allow: 

D (1) Where possible a separate bedroom for the parents and at least 
one for the children of each sex, bearing in mind that with ade- 
quate ventilation and space there are sometimes advantages in 
having three children in a bedroom rather than two.” 


I (2) Some quiet place for study where there are children who have 
homework. 

I (3) Some place in which young girls may receive their friends. 

I (4) For most families to meet (2) and (3) and other needs, two rooms 


for cooking, eating, and social purposes; i.e., a combined kitchen 
and dining room with a separate living room or a separate kitchen 
with a combined living room and dining room. A young couple 
or a widow with one or two children may sometimes use one 
room of suitable size for kitchen, dining-room, and sitting room. 


E (5) Ratio of number of persons to number of rooms to be not more 
than 14:1. 
I 4. Arrangement of rooms such as not to necessitate using another person’s 
bedroom as a passage-way. 


E Or if this cannot be avoided to restrict such passage-way use on the 
basis of the same separation according to age, sex, and relationship as ap- 
plied to sharing of rooms.” 

D5. Size of rooms sufficient to allow space for a separate bed for each person 
wherever possible and in any case: 

E (1) Fora minimum of one bed to two persons. 

E (2) For a separate bed for each infant under 3. 

E (3) For a bed for each child from 3 to 10 separate from any other 
child of 3 or over of either sex or older person of the opposite 
sex, and for each boy from 3 to 10 or little girl of any age sepa- 
rate from any man. 

E (4) For separate beds for persons over 10 of different sexes not hus- 
band and wife. 

That is, sharing of beds limited to husband and wife; a woman 
with a girl of 3 or over; or persons of the same sex 10 or over. 


I Size of rooms also sufficient for each person past infancy to have 
floor, hanging, and drawer or shelf space for his individual 
possessions. 

D But height of ceilings or size of rooms otherwise not such as to 


make adequate heating impracticable in winter or to cause an 
undue amount of labor in housework. 
D_ 6. Cupboards and clothes closets of ample size to be considered always de- 
sirable and especially so where rooms are small. 


? The ideal arrangement if it were economically practicable would be to have a separate 
room for each person. 
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D 7. Stairs and halls with sufficient head-room and stairways and doors 
wide enough for easy moving of furniture. ° 

I Where there are feeble old people or babies stairways not steep or wind- 
ing or without a handrail. 

E In case of extreme feebleness of age or serious cardiac conditions ar- 
rangement of rooms to avoid any use of stairs by the enfeebled persons 
may be necessary. 

D 8. Light. The more sunlight the better. 

E Bedrooms, kitchens, and living rooms at least, with sufficient windows 
opening into wide enough spaces for it to be possible to read a news- 
paper in every part of the room by the midday light of an ordinary day. 

I In kitchens good lighting of sink, stove, and ice-box especially. 

I At least one room with direct sunlight. 

D Well lighted halls and stairs in all houses so far as this can be had. 

I Light halls and stairs to be considered especially necessary in multiple 
dwellings, where their use is shared by two or more families. 


I If house has gas or electricity, location and kind of fixtures to permit 
doing such work as has to be carried on by artificial light without eye 
strain. 

D Fixtures so arranged as to allow children who have home-work to study 
in a quiet place. 


9. Ventilation. All rooms used for living purposes well ventilated by win- 
dows of adequate size opening into free space, not tiny airshafts or 
narrow slits between buildings. 


D Good cross currents of air,.by windows on more than one side of the 
room, or by a door or transom opposite the window where possible. 
E In case of attic rooms used for living purposes, both size and location of 


windows sufficient to secure adequate ventilation and if such rooms are 
occupied by babies, heat in summer not too great for them. 


E No houses with ventilation from only one side, as in case of buildings in 
solid rows with no door or window openings at the rear or side. 

I No houses on blind alleys with no direct current of air through the alley. 

D Doors and windows tight to do away with unnecessary heating expense 
in winter. 

I No gas or oil heating or cooking stoves not connected with a flue to 


carry away products of combustion. 

E No defective, leaking gas pipes or fixtures. No leakage of coal gas from 
defective stoves, stove pipes, or furnaces. 

E 10. Sanitary equipment. Each family to have a separate sewer-connected 

toilet in good condition. 

I Toilet to be well-ventilated, located inside the house, and with a door 
which can be fastened. 

E Each family to have running water. 
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I Water to be in at least one room in the house besides the toilet. 

D_ +A bathroom whenever possible. 

I Bath to be considered especially important in families where there are a 

number of children. 

D Sinks set high with rims 36 to 38 inches above the floor and toilets with 

seats set low above the floor to be considered preferable. 

D Stationary laundry tubs when possible. 

E 11. Cleanliness and general sanitary condition. House and premises clean 

and free from rodents and insect vermin. 

I Free from rubbish and not too difficult to keep clean, as where there are 

loose, torn wall paper, exceptionally uneven floor surfaces, or the like. 

D Paint preferable to paper. 
E Basement or cellar free from stagnant water. 
I Lowest floor well drained and dry. 
E All bedrooms above ground unless in exceptional cases, such as a jani- 
tor’s apartment where the basement is perhaps one or two steps below 
ground at the front but basement bedrooms at the back are entirely 
above the yard, are light in every part, and dry. Basement kitchens and 
dining rooms to be accepted only if well lighted and ventilated and free 
from dampness. 

No basement room to be occupied for living purposes unless it receives 

one hour or more of sunshine on a clear day. 

Plumbing of sanitary type. 

Fixtures unenclosed. 

Plumbing system free from leaks or stoppage and not too exposed to 

freezing in winter. 

E 12. Heating and cooking. Facilities adequate for the type of dwelling and 
family. 

I Facilities for supplying of hot water sufficient for needs of household. 

E 13. Fire protection. No broken stoves or pipes, stove pipes passing through 
unprotected wood or ending close outside a frame building, nochimneys 
through which smoke leaks into the house, defective gas fixtures or leaking 
gas pipes, accumulations of inflammable litter, or any other special fire risks. 

D 14. Attractiveness. Neat, pleasant appearance of exterior and interior 
and of the grounds to be sought, with a few touches inside and out, a few 
plants in the yard, or the like, which may transform a house in looks from 
a hovel to a home. 


EDITORIAL 


Adult Education. The annual meeting of the American Association 
for Adult Education which was held in Cleveland, May 16 to 18, gave an 
excellent opportunity to see how organized work for the education of 
adults is growing in the United States and what a variety of interests are 
concerned in it. The importance now assigned to the subject was re- 
flected in the names on the program; of the twenty-two formally listed 
nine were college or university heads, and the representatives of other 
educational agencies included such distinguished ones as Ex-Secretary 
Baker, Dr. Slosson of Science Service, Director Everett Dean Martin of 
the People’s Institute, New York City, Mr. Matthew Woll of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn of the American Manage- 
ment Association, President Bestor of the Chautauqua Institution, and 
Professor E. L. Thorndike of Columbia University. Major subjects of 
discussion were community organization in adult education, and urban 
and rural problems, while two general sessions were devoted to con- 
sideration of such topics as the menace of leisure, the ability of adults to 
learn, reading as a factor in self-education, and the training of teachers. 

Throughout one was conscious of the general recognition of the prin- 
ciple that education is a continuous process from infancy to old age and 
that, for adults at least, it is furthered by many experiences and methods 
not found in the old-fashioned academic scheme. It was illuminating 
to see which features were most in the minds of the various groups; to 
urban workers, for example, it seemed to mean primarily open forums and 
people’s institutes, or extension lectures from universities, museums, and 
other educational agencies. President John M. Thomas of Rutgers 
University did the cause of agricultural and home economics extension a 
great service when, in a paper on “The University Extension Ideal,” 
he made impressively clear that the greatest adult education movement 
in the United States has been the work done in rural communities 
with farm men and women through the cooperative extension service of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the state agricultural colleges 
and that the time is soon coming when a similar method will be used to 
reach urban groups with carefully organized programs. 
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Learning by Adults. Dr. Thorndike’s paper before the Cleveland 
meeting of the American Association for Adult Education, as reported by 
Science Service, compared the findings of experiments and observations 
on the learning ability of a group of persons 35 years old and over, whose 
average age was 42, with those of a group between 20 and 24 years old, 
whose average age was 22. The rate of progress of the older group was 
about five-sixths that of the younger one. The general conclusion was 
that speed in learning acts of skill and in the acquisition of various kinds 
of knowledge increases up to the age of 20, remains stationary for some 
years, and then slowly declines. The decline, however, is very slow, 
perhaps one per cent a year. Adults, possibly up to the age of 50, learn 
more rapidly than children of 12, those of 24 notably so. In Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s opinion, the reason why adults rarely learn a new language or a 
new trade is because they have not the opportunity or the desire, not 
because they lack the ability to learn. 


Sheets, Standardization, and Home Economics. The conference 
on “hospital, hotel, and institutional linen’ which was held June 10 at 
the U. S. Department of Commerce at the call of the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice was interesting to home economists in several ways. To 
begin with, the subject is one of practical concern to the individual as 
well as to institutional home, and if the trade adopts the recommenda- 
tions of the conference for a drastic reduction in the number of sizes 
produced, the ordinary housekeeper will find her task of selection less- 
ened and, let us hope, the price of her linens at least slightly lowered. 

It seems almost incredible that face and hand towels should be on the 
market in 129 sizes, when this group of manufacturers, dealers, and 
consumers could agree on 3 as sufficient, or that the number of sizes of 
sheets could be cut from 50 to 4 and of spreads from 54 to 2. A two- 
year study made by the American Hospital Association had done much 
to clear the road for this agreement. 

Another interesting point was the discussion of the term linen in 
reference to the goods in question, the desire of certain manufacturers to 
substitute the term cotton, and the final compromise on the term textiles, 
which can logically cover not only cotton and linen but also the rayon 
now sometimes woven into spreads and dresser scarves. 

Another noteworthy feature of the conference was the number of 
trained home economists present and the genuine contribution which 
they made to the discussion. Aside from several institution managers 
and members of college faculties, the American Home Economics Asso- 
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ciation was officially represented by the executive secretary and the 
chairman of the committee on cooperation with the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice, while the District of Columbia Home Economics Associa- 
tion sent the chairman of its homemakers section. 

From the home economics point of view a meeting which followed the 
conference proper was perhaps even more significant than the conference 
itself. The purpose was to consider the establishment of specifications 
for sheeting. Manufacturers, of course, require specifications when they 
buy their raw cotton, and the government sets up specifications for 
sheeting which it purchases, but no comparable specifications have ever 
been set up for the sheetings purchased by the individual housewives. 

The work done by Rosamond Cook and described in the JouRNAL for 
January, 1927, was prominent in a lengthy discussion in which home 
economists took more active part than at the conference earlier in the 
day. Some of the persons present were inclined to argue that specifica- 
tions for sheeting could not be established without revealing technical 
secrets of individual manufacturers, but Mr. Schlink of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee pointed out that two types of specifi- 
cations are possible—one dealing with processes of production and one 
dealing with the performance to be expected of the finished product, 
and that the latter was the type to be considered in connection with such 
acommodity as sheeting. A motion was finally adopted requesting that 
the American Engineering Standards Committee call a meeting in Sep- 
tember of representatives of manufacturers, consumers, retailers, textile 
experts, the American Home Economics Association, and other organiza- 
tions, to consider setting up specifications for sheeting and developing a 
program of procedure for their determination if establishment of such 
specifications seems feasible, and that a general conference be called 
at a later date to act upon the findings of that meeting. 

This represents a pioneer effort in establishing standardization in the 
textile field, and it is gratifying to know that home economists are playing 
a worthy partinit. For its success, however, more of them must do their 
share than those who cooperate in the preliminary studies and attend the 
conferences. On teachers of textiles and the selection of household 
equipment, on extension workers, and on practical homemakers will fall 
the next burden of the task—that of making housekeepers and other 
individual consumers realize the advantage of standards for such goods. 
It is useless to try to get manufacturers and dealers to accept standards 
unless the consuming public shows its interest in them by demanding 
goods that meet such standards. If home economists are intelligently 
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and heartily interested in the education of the consumer, here is their 
chance to prove it. 


Home Economics at Yenching. Those whohave followed the course 
of home economics work at Yenching University! will welcome both 
Miss Mills’ account of progress there (page 457) and the long-awaited 
report of the study of Chinese home-life which Dean Milam of Oregon 
Agricultural College made there in 1922-24 as a preliminary to the 
organization of the department of home economics at Yenching and which 
appears on page 427. American connections with the department have 
been strengthened by the fact that Chinese members of the staff have 
come to this country for advanced study, in several cases on scholarships 
provided partly by American home economics students. 

We are further glad to report that up to the close of the school year 
the work of the University had not been seriously interrupted by po- 
litical turmoil and that Miss Mills arrived in this country early in 
July for a year’s leave of absence from the University, where she had 
done such excellent pioneer work in home economics. 


News From the Field. In accordance with the policy adopted last 
year and explained on page 454 of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics for 
August, 1926, state news items will be omitted again this year from the 
September and October issues. Hence news-gatherers in the states from 
Alabama to Montana will not receive another reminder until the last of 
August, and in states from Nebraska to Wyoming not until the last of 
September. Unfortunately there will be no more than the usual amount 
of space in the November and December JourNAts and their news 
items will have to be selected and edited with more than usual care. 


1 See JouRNAL oF Home Economics, 1924, 10, 395 (1924) and 17, 160 (1925). 
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Sun Suits for Children. Modern science may soon force us to re- 
vise our estimate of a familiar figure of our childhood world. 


Mother, may I go out to swim? 

Yes, my darling daughter; 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb 
But don’t go near the water. 


Perhaps this mother may not have been the foolish, heartless creature 
we had supposed, but rather an advance agent for heliotherapy. 

The value of sunlight in the prevention and curing of ricket and 
tuberculosis is now very generally recognized, but frequently busy 
mothers do not have time to superintend their offspring during a sun- 
bath and neighbors many times object to youngsters roaming around in 
the “all-together.”” The Bureau of Home Economics in its efforts to 
adapt clothing to the needs of the child recommends a garment for sun- 
baths to which even the super-modest could not object. 

It is well known that the active rays of the sun will not go through 
layers of cloth. The new sun garments are cut from an ordinary romper 
pattern with straight, short legs, deep-cut armholes, and low neck. 
They button on the shoulders or down the front. The lower portion is 
made of gingham, percale, or a sturdy cotton print which will withstand 
frequent contacts with mother earth and many launderings. The upper 
portion covering back and chest is a thin semi-transparent material such 
as voile or the coarsest bobbinet. This thin material should be faced 
back by inch-wide folds of the heavier material to make it stronger. 

These little suits are far more comfortable and attractive than the 
bathing suits or union suits which are frequently recommended for sun 
baths. The transparent top also permits enough of the active rays to 
pass through to cause burning. Play can proceed at the same time that 
sunbeams are being absorbed, and even Mrs. Grundy could not object 
to these modest little suits. 

Mary ALEEN Davis, 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 
455 
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Yenching Progresses. To the friends of the home economics de- 
partment of Yenching College, Peking, China, we are glad to be able to 
report progress though it may not sound especially new or thrilling. 

We have several causes for happiness this year, first of all because the 
moving to the much-anticipated new site is accomplished and we are 
thoroughly enjoying our new buildings. Several of the buildings are not 
yet finished but work on them is progressing rapidly. 

In the second place, we are happy this year to have with us as a mem- 
ber of the home economics department a Yenching graduate, Miss Irene 
Ho, who has spent the past two years in Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Oregon, in special home economics study. Miss Ho is full of 
enthusiasm for the work and it is a great satisfaction to have a trained 
worker who also knows intimately the problems of the Chinese home. 
A foreigner can accomplish a certain amount, but home economics work 
will never be properly developed in China until it is done by Chinese 
women. We are expecting to send one of our home economics graduates 
of this year to America for some further study and we plan that she, too, 
shall return to the Yenching home economics department. 

Our third cause for happiness is the fact that our home management 
house (practice house) is rapidly nearing completion. We expect to 
occupy it during the second semester and there are four girls who will 
be ready to go into the house to live for the entire semester. Miss Ho 
will also live there and direct the work of the students. The house is a 
real Chinese one built on three sides of a central courtyard. Later we 
hope to have this courtyard abloom with flowers. Next semester we 
shall, also use for the first time our new laboratory in the Chemistry and 
Geology Building. We shall use gas for cooking in our laboratory but 
in the home management house the usual Chinese stove will be used. 
Many people ask us if we are going to teach foreign or Chinese cookery 
in our food work but I scarcely need to say that it is to be Chinese cook- 
ery. 

This year we have one senior, one junior, one sophomore, and six 
freshmen taking their major work in home economics. Five students are 
taking their minor work in home economics, and in addition to these are 
some ten others taking two or three courses in our department. Con- 
sidering that there are only about 105 girls in college, we feel that this is a 
very good proportion. 

We are very fortunate in that our college physician, who takes a vital 
interest in the health of the students, is glad to cooperate in the work 
of our department. She has given several lectures and demonstrations 
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in the child care class and because of her interest the class was able last 
week to see a normal confinement under simple home conditions and 
observe the care of a new-born infant. The students in the class had 
previously made the layette for the baby and this week they are learning 
how to bathe the baby and care for the lying-in mother. We felt that it 
was a very splendid experience for the students because many of them 
will return to inland villages where doctors are scarce and midwives are 
ignorant and dirty. 

Just now we are much interested in the plans for a Yenching Health 
Center in the village of Ch’eng Fu near the campus. It is to be a co- 
operative enterprise including the college physicians, the sociology de- 
partment, the home economics department, and the public health de- 
partment of the Peking Union Medical College in Peking. We expect 
to begin the work with a three-day health exhibit and demonstration. 

Yenching University is to have a summer school this year and the home 
economics department is planning to offer the work in the home manage- 
ment house for the benefit of those girls who took what home economics 
work we could give before the home management house was a reality. 

CAMILLA MILLS, 
Yenching Women’s College, 
Peking University 


Child Development at the University of Nebraska. In order to 
meet a need of Nebraska home economics teachers, the home economics 
department of the State University, during the summer sessions of 1924 
and 1925, offered courses in child development with a nursery school as a 
laboratory for student observation. In the year 1926-1927 the work was 
introduced as a part of the regular curriculum, with the classes and 
laboratory open to junior and senior home economics students and others 
who are interested. 

Since the present temporary quarters of the nursery consist of only 
one large room with an adjoining cloak room and toilet, we are limited 
to a morning session, and have only the most essential pieces of equip- 
ment both indoors and in the large and sunny playground. The three 
members of the staff, all of whom have had special training in nursery 
school work, include a member of the home economics faculty who is 
responsible for the organization and development of the school and for the 
class work with the students, and who carries also a small amount of 
other teaching; a nursery school teacher who spends her afternoons in 
graduate work; and a nursery school assistant. At present there are 
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twelve children enrolled and a waiting list of sixteen. Five children 
who were in the nursery school during the first semester are now in kinder- 
garten and it is planned to do follow-up work with them in cooperation 
with the Lincoln schools. Attendance has been excellent—81.97 per 
cent for the first semester. The parents assume all responsibility for 
transportation and the children come from all parts of the city. 

Through the courtesy of the City Public Health Department, the 
services of one of its visiting nurses were obtained for health inspection 
every morning. The parents have especially appreciated this, giving to 
it the credit for the children’s unusual freedom from colds, and regretting 
that it is not carried on in the public schools. On the recommendation of 
our college of medicine, located in Omaha, a firm of Lincoln pediatri- 
cians is cooperating by giving each child a complete physical examination 
twice a year. The division of nutrition of our own department is con- 
ducting physical growth and nutrition studies. The University depart- 
ment of educational psychology has directed the mental testing, and is 
giving us general and specific help. A member of the psychology depart- 
ment especially interested in behavior problems of children is helping in 
this direction. It is our aim to secure the interest and cooperation of all 
departments of the university which can contribute to our knowledge of 
child welfare and development. 

The project is supported mainly by the university as a laboratory for 
the study of child development. The parents of the children are charged 
a small fee to cover expense of food materials and laundry. 

While it is too early to say much about results, the reports from the 
parents of the nursery school children are gratifying. With one excep- 
tion, due to difficulties of transportation, all the children who were still 
of nursery age registered again for the second semester. One mother 
reported unusual resourcefulness on the part of her daughter in enter- 
taining herself during a recent and confining illness. Several reported 
improvement in the children’s appetite, possibly due to increased regu- 
larity of habits and outdoor play; two said that their children are more 
obedient and play better with other children, and nearly all have noticed 
an improvement in orderliness and independence, and a great enjoyment 
of the school on the part of the children. Through parent’s meetings, 
individual conferences, and by having a very small group of children, 
we can even with limited time keep in close touch with home problems 
and conditions. 

At the request of a group of mothers who are studying the preschool 
child under the auspices of the local branch of the American Association 
of University Women, we are leading their bimonthly discussions. 
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While we have made but a small beginning and have set as our goal 
for the first year the establishment of the school on a sound basis which 
will justify the work to the parents, the students, and the departments of 
the university whose cooperation is needed, there is promise of a wider 
future development even with a small staff and a limited budget. 

MARGARET FEDDE, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


Observation as a Measure of the Standard of Living Among 
Farmers. The farmer’s standard of living is a subject frequently re- 
ferred to in discussions of the problems of agriculture, but as yet no 
satisfactory and at the same time easily applicable method has been 
devised for determining what the standard actually is on a given farm 
or in a given community. Detailed studies based on classified family 
expenditures are too costly and take too long to be made in many cases 
where some measure of the standard of living is, nevertheless, needed 
in connection with other problems. Some simpler, quicker, but reason- 
ably accurate method would evidently be desirable. 

It has been suggested that possibly certain points in the appearance 
of a farm home might be used as an indication of the family’s standard 
of living. A general study of the standard of living among some three 
thousand farm families in selected localities of eleven states! gave an 
opportunity to test this method of rating and the results of this phase 
of the study are here given. 

For the broader study, detailed information was collected from each 
family. The field workers, who were directed from the state agricul- 
tural colleges in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
included county home demonstration agents and advanced students of 
home economics, agricultural economics, and rural sociology. The regu- 
lar schedules called for records on such points as the number, age, educa- 
tion, and occupation of all members of the family, the size, convenience, 
and equipment of the house, and the kinds, quantities, and costs of goods 
used annually. On about two thousand of the schedules the field workers 
(a score or more in number) were, in addition, asked to rate the homes 
according to their own observation on three points: the appearance of 
the farmstead, including the exterior of the house; the appearance of 
the interior of the house; and the general impression gained from the 
visit as to the standard of living maintained by the family. 

Each worker was asked to make ratings according to her own best 


1 The Farmer’s Standard of Living. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 1466, 1925. 
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judgment and without regard to the opinion of co-workers. For the 
most part the workers showed no hesitancy about undertaking the task 
of rating. The few exceptions were mainly home economics graduates 
who insisted they had no idea as to what should constitute high, medium, 
and low standards of living. 

The schedules allowed for five possible ratings on each of the three 
points, A representing the highest and E the lowest. It was explained 
that A should represent excellent appearance and high standards and 
would probably. not include more than 10 per cent of the farm homes 
visited; B should represent homes above the average which might rightly 
be called good and which would perhaps include 20 per cent of the total; 
C should be considered as average, including about 40 per cent of the 
total; D should indicate homes slightly below the average, to be described 
perhaps as fair, and including perhaps 20 per cent of the total; while E 
was to be used for homes exceptionally poor in appearance, perhaps 10 
per cent of all those visited. 

The proportion of farm homes placed by the observers under each 
rating is given in table 1, and shows that the division between the vari- 
ous ratings was not in all cases that anticipated. 


TABLE 1 
Rating of farm homes by direct observations 


NUMBER EACH RATING 
BASIS OF JUDGMENT OF HOMES 
RATED 
Excel- | Good = Fair | Poor 
per cent | percent | per ceni| per cent | per cent 
Theoretical estimate...................... 10.0 | 20.0 | 40.0 | 20.0 | 10.0 
Direct observation: 
Appearance of farmstead................| 1,999 | 10.5 | 30.6 | 35.6 | 17.8 | 5.5 
1,964 | 10.4 | 28.4 | 37.0/| 17.4) 6.8 
General impressions.................... 2,010 9.5 | 27.4 | 37.7 | 18.7 | 6.7 


In tables 2, 3, and 4 are presented the figures by means of which the 
ratings made by direct observation may be compared with the average 
values of goods used annually and the average proportion of the total 
expenditure devoted to different purposes, as found in the more detailed 
studies of the same homes. The figures there given under such heads 
as persons per family or rooms per house, are average values calcu- 
lated from the individual schedules from the homes included in each 


group. 


PROPORTION OF HOMES PLACED UNDER 
! 
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It is interesting to note that with each of the three methods of rating 
thus tested, the lower the ratings given, the smaller the average value 
of the family goods turned out to be; also that in general as the rating 


TABLE 2 
Rating by direct observation of 1999 farm homes according to appearance of farmstead and 
exterior of house, together with certain average figures obtained from the detailed 
study of these homes 


VALUE OF Goops | PROPORTION OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

USED ANNUALLY DEVOTED TO VARIOUS ITEMS 

adi 
3 2 
dol- | per | per | per | per | per | per | per | per 
| lars | cenl | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent 
191 | 4.0 | 7.6 4.5, 8.9\23.9 
Good. . 547 | 4.1 | 7.2 |1,843/41 2|58. 836.815.0113 9) 5.0) 8.7/20.6 
753 | 4.5 | 6.4 5.1) 5.7|18.5 
Fair. .. 373 | 4.8 | 5.4 |1,254.45 8.4, 5.4 4.0 16.9 
135 | 5.3 | 4.6 |1,065 51 5.2) 2.1/14.8 
4.4 | 6.4 |1,58943.656.4 41 7 14.912.2) 5.0) 6.7)19.5 
TABLE 3 


Rating by direct observation of 1964 farm homes according to appearance of interior of house, 
together with certain average figures obtained from the detailed study of these homes 


VALUE OF GOODS PROPORTION OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 
USED ANNUALLY DEVOTED TO VARIOUS ITEMS 
2 
dol- | per | per | per | per | per | per | per | per 
lars | cent | cemt | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent 
204 | 4.0 | 7.6 |2,260 4.7) 9.7,23.9 
Good... 557 | 4.1 | 7.0 4.9) 8.5/20.8 
727 | 4.4 | 6.4 5.0) 5.7/18.3 
342 | 4.8 | 5.4 |1,217 46.7 53.350.614.9) 8.3) 5.3, 3.517.4 
134 | 5.6 | 4.7 5.3) 2.713.9 
sal 4.4 | 6.4 5.0) 6.7,19.6 
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TABLE 4 


Rating by direct observation of 2010 farm homes according to general impressions of observers, 
together with certain average figures obtained from the detailed study of these homes 


VALUE OF GOODS PROPORTION OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

USED ANNUALLY DEVOTED TO VARIOUS ITEMS 

Bilal. 

RATING BY OBSERVATION 2 2 
dol- | per | per | per | per | per | per | per | per 
lars | cent | cemt | cent | cent | cent | cenit | cent | cent 
211 | 3.9 | 7.6 2,278 38.4 61.6 31.614.0115.5 4.5:10.2'24.2 
615 | 4.2 7.0 1,817/41.059.0 37.815. 1/13.2 4.9 8.4 20.6 
715 | 4.4 | 6.3 1457/45. 8/54. 2/44. 6/15. 2/11.8 5.11 5 218.1 
359 | 4.9 5.4 1,234.47.352.7 50.8 14.7 8.5) 5.4) 3.617.0 
110 | 5.5 | 4.4 1,018/54.4 45.6 58.2 14.1 6.1) 5.4 1.814.4 
4.4 | 6.4 1,58943.556.5.41.614.912.2 5.0 6.719.6 


declined the proportion of the family expenditure devoted to food and 
fuel increased, that devoted to clothing showed no marked variation, and 
that devoted to rent, advancement, and all other items decreased. In- 
creased expenditures for housing beyond the necessities of shelter, for 
advancement, and for some of the minor non-essentials included among 
the non-specified goods are generally recognized as indicative of rising 
standards of living. In other words, the ratings used suggest that the 
standard of living can be rated, at least roughly, by observation. 

The method has obvious limitations, even as a rough gage. It makes 
no allowance for the kinds, quantities, and qualities of goods available 
for family use, for the variation in the physical, mental, and social 
capacity of the family to use and choose its goods, or for the time available 
to use them to advantage. Nor can it take account of the aims and 
ideals which actuate the family in its choice of goods. The most that 
can be said for it on the basis of the present test is that it seems worth 
further study in the search for a satisfactory and easily applicable meas- 
ure of the standards of living in farm homes. 


E. L. KirKPATRICK 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Vegetables for the Family Larder. Pennsylvania farm house- 
wives have found the canning and storage project one of the most useful 
on the home economics extension program. In it vegetable gardening 
specialists codperate with the home economics extension representatives 
and county agents. 

Before the gardens are planned the home econonics worker makes out 
a list which will provide the family of the codperator with enough vege- 
tables to eat during the growing season and to can and store for use dur- 
ing the non-productive months. That every person needs daily two vege- 
tables other than potatoes is the basis of this “budget.” With this in 
mind a list of vegetables to be used, for example, greens, raw tomatoes 
and other varieties, is recommended, and the amounts of each to be 
canned and stored per person for the seven gardenless months are given. 
The various vegetables are also rated according to food value. 

The vegetable garden specialists then plan the garden, allotting enough 
space for the different varieties of vegetables to meet the needs of the 
entire family. When possible, a site bordering on a state highway is 
selected so that none of the demonstrational value of the garden will be 
lost. 

Two field meetings are held during the year, one in June for the spring 
crops and another in September for the fall crops. Insect and disease 
control and cultural and storage problems are discussed at these meetings. 

In addition to the points already mentioned, the project attempts to 
improve existing gardens, to provide an arrangement which will lead to 
convenient and efficient operation and management, to increase the 
number and variety of vegetables grown, to encourage the use of suces- 
sion plantings, and to give well-balanced meals throughout the entire 
year. 

MapceE T. Bocart, 
Home Economics Extension Service, 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Oregon State Nutrition Council. The representatives of some 
twenty-two Oregon organizations and institutions actively interested in 
promoting some phase of health and nutrition have for the past three 
years been associated in the Oregon State Nutrition Council. Its 
purpose is to exchange ideas and bring about a better welding of pro- 
grams, and the members come together at dinner about four times a 
year. In addition to its general work of increasing mutual helpfulness 
and understanding among members it has undertaken each year a project 
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of its own with a special sub-committee in charge. The third of these 
has just been launched. With both the earlier ones more than a year 
was needed to bring the work to fruitage, so that several are going on 
at once. 

The first project undertaken was the preparation of a bibliography of 
of books, pamphlets, bulletins, posters, pictures, games, and slides which 
would assist rural school teachers in their health teaching. This is now 
ready for publication and has been presented to the State Superintendent 
of Education with the hope that he may find a means of publishing and 
distributing this material to all teachers in the state. If this fails, 
another plan will be found for its distribution. 

The second project was to promote the hot school lunch in as many 
small town and rural schools as possible. This was started by seeking 
the cooperation of the county school superintendents, asking them to 
report schools in which the hot lunch was working successfully or which 
desired to undertake serving a hot lunch. To teachers in the latter, 
letters, mimeographed material, and bulletins were sent explaining how 
to start the hot lunch, how to finance it, how to organize the food prepara- 
tion and serving, and giving lists of suitable foods and recipes. A series 
of three articles was prepared for the state teachers’ paper on the hot 
lunch, also articles for the Parent-Teacher. The Council realizes that 
this is an educational program which will require sponsoring and devel- 
oping over some period of time, but it hopes that each year will see gains 
in this method of promoting health and nutrition. 

The third project, organized this year, is planned to furnish a means 
for the individual teacher to help some one else in teaching nutrition and 
health. Rural teachers who are conducting successfully any type of 
health education project in their schools will be asked to write up their 
projects for the Council. The collection of these descriptions of in- 
teresting, worth while, and successful projects will be mimeographed or 
printed with due credit to each teacher and school, and distributed to 
other teachers in the state. 


JESSAMINE CHAPMAN WILLIAMS, 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


Contemporary Developments in Chemistry. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1927. $11.00 
A collection of lectures delivered at Colum- 

bia University in the special course in chemis- 

try given in the summer session of 1926 on 
the occasion of the opening of the Chandler 

Chemical Laboratories. Among those of in- 

terest to home economists are: ““Carbohy- 

drates,”’ by Sir James Colquhoun Irvine, 

“Immunology as a Branch of Chemistry,” 

by H. Gideon Wells, “Chemistry of 

Bacteria,” by Treat B. Johnson, “Water- 

Soluble Vitamins,” by Elmer V. McCollum, 

“Agricultural Chemistry,” by Charles A. 

Browne, and “Quantitative Research in the 

Chemistry of Nutrition,’ by Henry C. 

Sherman. 


Abstracts of Theses. Science Series Volume 
III. Ogden Graduate School of Science. 
Submitted to the faculties of the graduate 
schools of the University of Chicago for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Au- 
gust, 1924—June, 1925. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1927, pp. 351. 
$3.00. 

Included in this collection is “The Rela- 
tionship of Hard Water to Health,”’ by John 
Tennyson Myers, a contribution from the 
Department of Hygiene and Bacteriology. 


Millinery Materials. Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania: Woman’s Institute of Domestic 
Arts and Sciences, 1927, pp. 260. $2.50; 
educational discount of 20 per cent. 

A carefully prepared, well illustrated 
volume intended primarily for use in con- 
nection with correspondence courses, but of 
value for general reference; includes descrip- 
tions of materials used at different seasons 
and methods of constructing various types of 
trimmings. 


Veneers and Plywood. Their craftsmanship 
arlistry, modern production methods, and 
present-day ulility. E. VERNON KNIGHT 
and Mernrap Wu pl, editors. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1927, 
pp. 372. $6.00. 

The historical and technical facts of the 
subject brought together in a reference book 
for the use of students and the public alike; 
and presenting information and illustrations 
which are not easily available elsewhere and 
which would prove illuminating to most 
persons interested in furniture and house 
woodwork. 


Art Principles in House, Furniture, and Vil- 
lage Building. By ARTHUR BRIDGMAN 
Crark. Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1921, pp. 
129. $3.00. 

A practising architect and member of the 
faculty at Stanford University discusses not 
only the features of the house and grounds 
usually emphasized by architects, but also 
practical points for planning kitchen and 
pantries and for selecting furnishings in 
relation to comfort and harmonious effect, 
and the possibilities of city planning and 
garden cities; the contemporary examples 
included among the attractive illustrations 
are drawn largely from California but the 
book is none the less suggestive to readers in 
other climates. 


Lucrative Hobbies. By WALTER AND LEON- 
ARD TOWNSEND. With illustrations by 
the authors. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum 
Street, W. C. 1, 1927, pp. 78. 2/. 

Less common or largely forgotten handi- 
crafts are included among those briefly 
described in this pocket-size book by two 
fellows of the Royal Society of Arts, for 
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example marquetry, stone-polishing, toy- 
making, and scent-distilling. 


Tris in the Little Garden. By Etta PorTER 
McKiwney. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1927, pp. 114. $1.75 net. 
An attractive, well-arranged addition to 

“The Little Garden Series,”’ likely to prove 

both tempting and helpful to the owner of 

such a place. 


Towards the Open. A preface to scienlific 
humanism. By Henry CHesTeR TRACY. 
With an introduction by Jutian HuxLey. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1927, pp. 257. $3.50. 

The development of the individual and 
of society discussed by a biologist who be- 
lieves that his science furnishes a basis for 


understanding and furthering the humanis- - 


tic ideal. 


The Woman a Man Marries. An analysis of 
her double standard. By Victor Cox 
PepERSEN. New York: George H. Doran 
Company, 1927, pp. 276. $3.00 net. 

The development of the thesis that 
women’s ignorance of their own share in the 
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marriage relationship is a principal cause of 
the present unsatisfactory state of marriage 
and a discussion of this ignorance from the 
biological and social standpoints; a sugges- 
tive if not always convincing contribution to 
the rapidly increasing literature of the gen- 
eral subject. 


Third Grade Arithmetic Practice. For finding 
and correcting weaknesses in the step 
difficulties of the processes. Prepared for 
optional use with McMurry and 
Benson’s Social Arithmetic but usable 
with any basal text. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1927, pp. 104. 
48 cents. 

Fifth Grade Arithmetic Practice. For finding 
and correcting weaknesses in the step diffi- 
culties of the processes. Prepared for op- 
tional use with McMurry and Benson’s 
Social Arithmetic but usable with any 
basal text. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927, pp. 119. 48 cents. 
Volumes I and III of the series with which 

these manuals belong were noted in the 

Journat oF Home Economics for Sep- 

tember and December, 1926. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Baitey, C. H. A_ biochemical study of 
bread production. Am. Food J. 22, 128- 
130 (1927). 

A brief discussion of the biochemical prob- 
lems involved in bread production from the 
growth of the wheat to the marketing of 
the finished loaf. 


Richards, D. W., Jr., and Coburn, A. E. 
Diet determinations: a graphic method. 
Arch. Internal Med. 39, 93-97 (1927). 

A chart for the calculation of the protein, 
fat, and carbohydrate constituents of diets of 
any caloric content up to 5,000 calories and 
for a range of fat-carbohydrate ratios from 
1:2 up to 4:1. 


Hojer,A. Method for determining the anti- 
scorbutic value of a foodstuff by means of 
histological examination of the teeth of 
young guinea pigs. Brit. J. Exptl. Path. 
7, 356-360 (1926). 

In the method described the experimental 
guinea pigs are killed after from 10 to 14 
days on the test diet and cross sections of 
their incisor teeth are stained, some with 
hematoxylin-eosin and others with trioxy- 
hematin, and examined under the micro- 
scope. The appearance of the stained sec- 
tions is described in detail, with a scheme 
for grading the antiscorbutic value of foods 
in decimal parts of protective doses. The 
method is said to be as accurate as the usual 
method and to require much less time. 
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Simmonds, N., Becker, J. E., and McCol- 
lum, E. V. The relation of vitamin E 
to iron assimilation. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 
88, 1047-1050 (1927). 

As an outcome of a further study of the 
cause of ophthalmia in rats on certain diets 
apparently furnishing adequate amounts of 
vitamin A, the authors have obtained evi- 
dence suggesting that the diets used were 
deficient in vitamin E or in available iron 
and that vitamin E is essential for iron 
assimilation in somewhat the same manner 
that vitamin D appears to be essential for 
calcium metabolism. The death of fetuses in 
rats on diets deficient in vitamin E is attrib- 
uted to a disturbance in iron assimilation. 
The value of liver in the dietary treatment 
of pernicious anemia suggested by Minot 
and Murphy (See J. Home Econ. 19, 162) 
is attributed to its content of vitamin E and 
iron, and the experimental production of 
pernicious anemia in rats by Koessler, 
Maurer, and Loughlin (See J. Home Econ. 
19, 162) to a deficiency of iron and vitamin 
E rather than of vitamin A in the diets used. 


Thomas, W. A. Health of a carnivorous 
race. A study of the Eskimo. J. Am. 
Med . Assocn. 88, 1559-1560 (1927). 

An interesting report of the physical ex- 
amination, particularly for evidences of 
renal and vascular disease, rickets ana 
scurvy, of a large number of Eskimos of 
Northern Labrador and Greenland during 
the MacMillan Arctic expedition of 1926. 
The Greenland Eskimos, living almost en- 
tirely on raw meat, showed no increased 
tendency to vascular and renal disease and 
were entirely free from rickets and scurvy. 
Among the Labrador Eskimos who have 
learned to eat cooked meat and whose diet 
consists largely of dried potatoes, flour, 
canned goods, cereals, and cereal products, 
scurvy, rickets, and combinations of the 
two diseases are almost universal. 


Burnett, F. L., and Howe, P. R. Malab- 
sorption in deficiency diseases. J. Am. 
Med. Assocn. 88, 1705-1709 (1927). 

A critical review and discussion of the 
literature on malabsorption in animal and 
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human vitamin deficiency disorders and 
metabolic disturbances with the conclusion 
that “if the restricted limits of normal ab- 
sorption are applied to the metabolic dis- 
eases, the faulty food factors of eating too 
fast and too much, too little food, badly 
proportioned diets or habitually using physic 
or enemas act somewhat like food without 
the accessory substances, in producing in- 
testinal indigestion and malabsorption.” 


Hoobler, B. R. The production, collection, 
and distribution of human milk. J. Am. 
Med. Assocn. 88, 1786-1789 (1927). 

This account of the organization and work 
of the Detroit Bureau of Wet Nurses is of 
particular interest in connection with the 
series of papers, noted on page 468 since the 
human milk used in the studies there re- 
ported was obtained from the bureau. Dur- 
ing the past ten years the bureau has handled 
668,347 ounces of milk. Conforming to 
the customs for cow’s milk two grades are 
distributed; pasteurized, representing pooled 
milk which may be expressed at home or at 
the bureau, and “certified’’ which must be 
expressed at the bureau and contain not 
more than 10,000 bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter. The cost of production is from 14 to 
18 cents an ounce and the selling price from 
30 cents an ounce to nothing. About half 
of the output is sold at cost or below. 


Sherman, H. C., and Hessler, M. C. Quan- 
titative differentiation of vitamins A and 
D.I. J. Biol. Chem. 73, 113-120 (1927). 
The Sherman-Munsell technique for the 

determination of vitamin A, which in its 

original form did not provide for vitamin D 

beyond the amount stored in the bodies of 

the animals at the beginning of the experi- 
ment, has been tested on irradiated and non- 
irradiated rats with butter and carrots as 
the materials tested. Although there was 
no appreciable difference in the results in 
the butter experiments, the irradiated rats 
in the carrot experiments showed a greater 
gain in weight than the non-irradiated. 

The authors conclude that “unless both 

the character of the food and the bodily 

store of vitamin D in the test animals have 
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been established by previous experimenta- 
tion, irradiation or the feeding of irradiated 
food to ensure an adequate supply of vita- 
min D is a wise precaution. The extent of 
the difference which this may make varies 
widely with the stock diets used in different 
laboratories.” 

Determination of the calcium content of 
the femurs and total bodies of 56 rats 80 to 
120 days old, whose growth had been checked 
in varying degrees by shortage of vitamin A, 
has shown that the total calcium content 
of the body may be obtained with sufficient 
accuracy by multiplying the femur calcium 
by 14.14. 


Macy, I. G., Outhouse, J., Long, M. L., and 
Graham, A. Human milk studies. I. 
Technique employed in vitamin studies. 
J. Biol. Chem. 73, 153-174 (1927). II. 
The quantitative estimation of vitamin A. 
J. Biol. Chem. 73, 175-187 (1927). III. 
The quantitative estimation of vitamin B. 
J. Biol. Chem. 73, 189-201 (1927). 1V. 
A note on the vitamin A and B content 
of cow’s milk. J. Biol. Chem. 73, 203- 
208 (1927). 

These four papers form a part of an exten- 
sive series of studies which are being con- 
ducted at the nutrition laboratory of the 
Merrill-Palmer School on the chemical and 
biological aspects of human milk production. 
In the first paper a description is given of 
the technique employed in the preparation 
and standardization of test rats for vitamin 
studies and in the determination of vitamins 
A and B, together with data on the behavior 
of the test rats on the purified diets, complete 
or otherwise. The standard basal ration 
adopted is composed of casein, purified by 
successive acid and alcohol extraction, 18, 
dextrin 76, Osborne and Mendel salt mix- 
ture 4, and agar agar 2 per cent. To make 
this ration complete it is supplemented by 
5 drops (100 to 120 mg.) daily of cod liver 
oil to furnish vitamins A and D, 2 drops 
(40 to 50 mg.) of an anhydrous ether extract 
of dried wheat germ for vitamin E, and 0.4 
gm. of yeast for vitamin B. This ration has 
been found to be satisfactory for growth and 
production but to require from 3 to 5 times 
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as much vitamin B for satisfactory lactation. 
In the vitamin A studies the cod liver oil and 
wheat germ oil are omitted and the ration is 
irradiated to furnish vitamin D. In the 
vitamin B studies the yeast is omitted 
from the complete ration. In the develop- 
ment of the technique for vitamin B evi- 
dence was secured corroborating that of 
Goldberger and others that vitamin B is 
composed of two factors both of which are 
present in yeast. 

The second paper deals with determina- 
tions of the vitamin A content of mixed 
human milk obtained from the Detroit 
Wet Nursing Bureau. In preventive ex- 
periments the minimum amount suflicing for 
growth and prevention of xerophthalmia was 
2 cc. For the cure of xerophthalmia and 
the resumption of growth at a satisfactory 
rate from 2.5 to 3 cc. were required. Al- 
though this amount appeared to be satis- 
factory as judged by external appearance, a 
high percentage of the rats on autopsy 
showed varying respiratory disturbances. 
For lactation larger amounts, at least 5 cc., 
were required. The young of rats receiving 
2 cc. of the milk daily developed xeroph- 
thalmia much earlier than the young of 
those receiving larger amounts. These re- 
sults point to the advisability of increasing 
the vitamin A content of the mother’s diet 
during the lactation period. 

In the vitamin B studies reported in the 
third paper, both curative and preventive 
experiments were conducted but in the larger 
amounts it was found necessary to deprive 
the rats of vitamin B for about two weeks 
before feeding the milk, as otherwise the 
entire amount was not consumed. It was 
found necessary to feed 14 or 15 cc. of the 
mixed human milk daily as the sole source 
of vitamin B in an otherwise adequate diet 
to secure even subnormal growth. Even 
with 20 cc. growth was below the average. 
Normal ovulation did not take place below 
this amount. From 25 to 30 cc. of milk 
was required for normal growth and sexual 
activity in the younger animals and 35 cc. 
for continuous growth in larger rats weighing 
200 to 240 gm. The young of female rats 
receiving as much as 35 cc. of milk were 
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subnormal and few survived the nursing 
period. The addition of 0.4 gm. of auto- 
claved yeast daily brought about renewed 
growth in a few rats which had ceased to 
grow on the milk. This would indicate 
that it is not the antineuritic fraction of vita- 
min B which is lacking in milk. 

The very low content of vitamin B in 
human milk suggests the necessity of provid- 
ing an abundance of this vitamin in the diet 
of pregnant and nursing women, and as 
early as possible in the diet of infants. 

In the fourth paper is reported work done 
for the purpose of comparing cow’s milk 
with human milk as a source of vitamins A 
and B. The content of these vitamins was 
determined, by the methods described, in 
raw certified cow’s milk obtained from a large 
herd of Holstein cows fed a ration of ensi- 
lage and alfalfa hay together with a concen- 
trate containing 600 parts of corn gluten 
feed, 400 of bran, 400 of hominy, 300 of 
ground oats, 200 of steamed bone meal, and 
20 of salt. 

In curative tests for vitamin A growth was 
resumed on amounts of 1.5, 2, 2.5, and 3 cc. 
daily, but the most satisfactory results were 
obtained with 3 cc. On autopsy single or 
double mastoid involvement was found in 
77 per cent of the rats receiving 3 cc. of 
milk, showing that this amount does not 
always protect against secondary infections. 

In the vitamin B studies 12 cc. of the milk 
brought about normal growth for 4 weeks, 
16 cc. for 8 weeks, and 20 or 25 cc. for 12 
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weeks. A daily supplement of 0.4 gm. of 
autoclaved yeast was without effect but the 
same amount of fresh dried yeast brought 
about an immediate response in growth in 
the rats which had ceased to grow on 25 cc. 
of milk. This would suggest than in human 
milk the limiting factor in the vitamin B is 
the heat-stable and in cow’s milk the heat- 
labile fraction. 


McClendon, J. F. The distribution of iodine 
with special reference to goiter. Physiol. 
Rev. 7, 189-258 (1927). 

An extensive review of the literature with 

a bibliography of 193 titles. 


Goldberger, J., and Wheeler,G. A. A study 
of the pellagra-preventive action of the 
tomato, carrot, and rutabaga turnip. U. 
S. Pub. Health Rept.42, 1299-1306 (1927). 
The expressed juice of canned tomatoes 

given in a daily quantity of approximately 

1200 gms. (40 oz.) was found to possess well 

marked preventive action for human pella- 

gra. Cooked carrots and rutabagas in 
amounts equal to 453 gm. (1 Ib.) of the 
dressed, raw vegetable were of no value. 

“Tomatoes are recommended for use in the 

treatment of active cases of pellagra, and it 

is suggested that a more liberal use of this 
vegetable, particularly in the late winter 
and spring, be encouraged as a preventive 
measure.”’ 

Ss. L. S. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Krais, Paul. Standardization of color fast- 
ness. J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 43, 148 
(1927). 

An account of the work of a Fastness 
Committee which was established in Ger- 
many in 1922, the outcome of efforts made 
by the author as early as 1907 to improve 
the quality of dyestuffs in that country. 
The third report of this committee has just 
been published and gives data concerning 
thirteen fastness properties of dyes on cot- 


ton, fifteen on wool, and eleven on silk. 
This is of particular interest at this time when 
an attempt is being made to develop the 
same type of standards for color fastness in 
the United States.—R. O.’B. 


Life-Saver Silk. Amer. Silk J. 46, 56 (1927). 

As a result of experimentation during the 
past years the government has announced 
the completion of successful tests on a new 
parachute silk. It meets the requirements 
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set up by the government, and oflicials have 
definitely expressed satisfaction. This silk 
is quite different from any other and its 
possibilities are much greater. Silks such 
as those formerly used invariably lacked 
uniformity of weave and were unsatisfactory 
in elasticity and air permeability. Five 
parachutes were made of the new silk and 
tested at the Naval Air Station at Anacostia, 
D. C., by dropping each parachute from an 
altitude of 600 feet and with a load of 200 
pounds at a speed of 60, 80, and 100 miles 
per hour. Fifteen descents were made and 
in each case the parachutes opened and func- 
tioned normally. “Life-Saver’’ silk is of a 
novelty basket-weave construction, showing 
distinct uniformity of weave, resistance to 
tear, elasticity, and air permeability. When 
not under tension it is quite porous and 
allows air to pass freely between the threads, 
but when put under tension the open mesh 
closes to air-tight consistency. The porous 
quality of the weave prevents a sudden jerk 
upon opening and then prevents a rapid 
descent after tension is applied. Inciden- 
tally, this fabric is also suitable for use in 
dresses or other garments.—M. C. 


Action of sulphuric acid on dry cotton fab- 
rics. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 16, 299 (1927). 
Translated from Deut. Férber-stg., 594 
(1927). 

Transparent or wool-like effects are pro- 
duced on cotton fabrics, or a linen-like effect 
is obtained on fabrics woven from coarser 
grades of cotton fiber by subjecting them to 
the action of sulfuric acid of at least 50° Bé. 
concentration at a temperature above 5°C. 
With the same concentration of acid a more 
pronounced effect is observed, strangely 
enough, when the fabric, instead of being 
entirely dry, contains at least 30 per cent of 
moisture, an observation that led to investi- 
gations on moistened fabrics. Mercerized 
muslin has been found to contain 80 to 100 
per cent moisture and to have a full, wool- 
like appearance and feel when treated with 
sulfuric acid of 1.535 specific gravity at 5°C. 
and for one minute. The product obtained 
when non-mercerized muslin is treated 
with sulfuric acid of 1.530 specific gravity for 
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one minute at 0°C has a decided wool-like 
appearance and is strongly shrunk. Differ- 
ent effects are produced on dry fabrics by 
the same treatment.—A. E. H. 


Ganswindt, A. Synthetic wool. Am. Dye- 
stuff Repir. 16, 277 (1927). Translated 
from Leipziger Monatsschr. Textil-Ind. 
Several patents, modifications of Heber- 

lein’s process, have been granted for processes 
applied to cotton to make it wool-like in 
character. When the cotton, previously 
bleached and mercerized, is treated with sul- 
suric acid of 40° to 50.5° Bé, the luster of 
mercerizing disappears, and instead of the 
transparent effect obtained at higher con- 
centrations the fabric takes on the general 
character of a thin, wool-like material. 

The latest development is a German patent 
on a wool substitute which is said to have the 
luster of the finest qualities of wool and the 
same wearing qualities as real wool. The 
method employs solutions of wool cellulose 
and it is produced and spun like artificial 
silk.—M. A. D. 


Methods of weighting silk. Am. Silk J. 46, 

61 (1927). 

Salts of tin, iron, bismuth, and aluminum 
have been recognized as the only metal salts 
which could be used in a practical commercial 
way for the weighting of silk. As early as 
1894 it was recognized that the use of tin 
had disadvantages, the stannic acid in time 
rendering the fiber brittle and rotten. To 
overcome this difficulty the harmful effect 
of the stannic acid was neutralized in a bath 
of acetate of lead. Later the process was to 
weight the silk with a hydrogel and then to 
treat it with a solution of lead or any metal 
sought to be combined with the silk. One of 
the latest inventions provides a process in 
which a compound of tin and lead may be 
employed for weighting the silk; thus avoid- 
ing the usual objectionable features. The 
material, after being treated with stannic 
chloride, is treated with a solution of sodium 
phosphate, then with a 3 per cent acetic 
acid solution, and washed and immersed in 
a solution of lead acetate, again washed, and 
finally treated with sodium phosphate. 
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A yet later development is found in a 
United States patent issued in 1926. The 
process concerned included five distinct 
steps, but consists essentially in mordanting 
the silk fiber with a substance which the 
fibers readily take up and which gives the 
fibers the ability to take up the lead com- 
ponents next added. The product is a sort 
of composite fiber possessing all the textile 
qualities of silk, but of which the silk sub- 
stance may form only a minor fraction, the 
greater part being composed of tin and lead 
oxides and phosphoric acid in some form of 
combination with one another and with 
the silk substance. The fiber is described 
as silk-like, flexible, strong, and homogene- 
ous under the microscope, though in reality 
mineral matter. It is said to take the dye 
more evenly, the elasticity of the fiber to 
be greater than in pure silk, to have good 
lasting and wearing qualities, and to be non- 
poisonous.—M. C. 


Hunter, J. A. The origin of tweeds. Tex- 

tile World 71, 81 (3625) 1927). 

The woolen fabric now known as “tweed” 
is a development from the old checked 
kersies which the ancient Britains developed 
before the Roman invasion. In southern 
Scotland this coarse woven fabric with a 
two-and-two twill in black and white check 
was a typical loom produce worn by all the 
shepherd boys of the region. In about 
1830 the strong pattern of the shepherd 
checks took the fancy of certain prominent 
gentlemen and became the favorite with 
sportsmen. This vogue lasted until 1834 
when quieter styles were called for. The 
mills responded by offering simple brown 
and drab twills, or as Scotchmen called them, 
“tweels.” Through errors in reading in- 
voices “‘tweels” is said to have been cor- 
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rupted to tweeds or tweed which is now the 
common designation for this type of fabric.— 
M. A. D. 


Hayes, Frederick Albert. Study of cotton 
softeners. Textile World 71, 43 (3459) 
(1927). 

The chemical department of a large cot- 
ton mill projected a series of practical ex- 
periments and laboratory studies regarding 
the commercial practice, technical theory or 
principles, and practical economic factors in 
the use of cotton softeners, compounds cap- 
able of giving dyed or bleached cotton a 
softness to the sense of touch. Fats, oils, 
waxes, and soaps were the materials which 
most nearly met the requirements and 
analyses of fifteen commercial softeners 
were reported. Because it seemed reason- 
able to suppose that the greater the absorp- 
tion of the softener, the greater would be the 
result on the dyed garment, experiments 
were made to determine the relative absorp- 
tion of soap by cotton under different con- 
ditions of concentration of soap and alkali, 
of temperature, and of time. The results 
showed that of all the soaps tested a neutral 
water solution of a potash soap in concentra- 
tions equal to not over 3 per cent of the 
weight of the cotton used, for 10 minutes 
at 100°F. was absorbed best. While several 
of the commercial softeners gave satisfactory 
results, none could begin to compete in cost 
with the soap emulsions of peanut oil and 
paraffin oil developed in the course of this 
investigation. Peanut oil was later dropped 
from the formula because it developed a 
characteristic odor on storing, but the soap 
and paraffin oil emulsion is being used as the 
softener at this mill with a great saving. — 
A. E. H. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


Cooke, Flora J. Patterned for life before he 
enters school. Am. Childhood 12, 13-14, 
60 (1927). 

A plea that parents avail themselves of 
the newer knowledge concerning the charac- 
teristics and development of young children 
and make adequate provision for growth. 


What to do with the children this summer. 
Am. Childhood 12, 15-18 (1927). 
Reports of successful projects in commu- 
nity recreation, with illustrations. 


Roberts, Mildred Miles. What I learned 
from my own nursery child. Am. Child- 
hood 12, 29-30, 63 (1927). 

How one trained mother gathered around 
her a group of preschool children in response 
to her realization that children need motherly 
companionship. 

Fowler, Marie B. The Kalamazoo nursery 
school. Childhood Educ. 3, 418-420 (1927). 
Sketch of a nursery school established 

through the cooperative efforts of several 

organizations interested in the welfare and 
education of preschool children. 


Jastrow, Joseph. Appearance and develop- 
ment of emotions. Child Study 4, April 
3-6 (1927). 

“The real problem of education is to bring 
about a recognition of the enormous signifi- 
cance of the affective life, the center of which 
is the emotions.” 


Family relationships. Child Study 4, May 

3-7 (1927). 

Groves, Ernest C. The family, its devel- 
opment and meaning. 

An analysis of present-day concepts of 
family life and its functions, as measured in 
terms of human satisfaction. 

Mayo, Elton. The dynamics of family re- 
lationships. 

Children should find within the family a 
background of affection and stability and 
parents given to clear thinking with definite 
objectives. 


Spencer, Anna G. Parental ideals in the 
guidance of youth. 

Parental guidance, with which our modern 
conception has replaced authority and disci- 
pline, should offer the child love, security in 
his own world, an example of fine personality, 
and the influence of religion in its idealistic 
sense. 


Causes and management of contrariness: 
negativism. Child Study 4, April 9-10 
(1927). 

Contrariness is a normal manifestation in 
children at about three years of age, which 
if improperly handled may become fixed. 
Methods of dealing with stubborn children, 
based on the records made by a child study 
groups, are given. 


Cope, Evelyn D. The spiritual training of 
the preschool child. Child Welfare Mag. 
21, 440-441 (1927). 

Through instruction and observation the 
child comes to appreciate spiritual values. 


Richardson, Frank H. Abnormal fears. 
Hygeia 5, 243-244 (1927). 
A simple explanation of the danger of 
allowing fears to dominate a child’s con- 
sciousness. 


Price, F. S. The child and the library. 

Educ. {London] 49, 550-552 (1927). 

A discussion of children’s reading interests, 
the factors which influence their reading 
habits, and the characteristics which mark 
books as desirable or undesirable for them. 


Young, Kimball. Parent-child _relation- 
ship: projection of ambition. Family 8, 
67-73 (1927). 

An analysis, with illustrative case studies, 
of the projection of parental ambitions from 
mother to daughter and father to son, with 
interruption of the child’s spontaneous de- 
velopment. 


Richardson, Frank H. Habit spasms. /y- 
geia, 5, 291-292 (1927). 
A tic or habit spasm may be a normal 
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reaction to irritating clothing in a nervous 
child, but it may become fixed if attention 
is centered upon it. To break up the habit, 
attempt should be made to correct the nerv- 
ous condition; in addition the source of 
irritation should be removed, the habit 
should be ignored or discussed without show- 
ing emotion or attaching blame, and with an 
explanation of its disadvantages. 


Richmond, Winifred. Characteristics of 
adolescence. J. Am. Assocn. University 
Women 70, 114-115 (1927). 

Adolescence repeats on a higher level the 
development of the first six years, in prepara- 
tion for maturity, presenting both intellec- 
tual and emotional aspects. By taking into 
consideration the varying natural intellec- 
tual endowment anc supplying suitable 
training, and by giving opportunity for ex- 
panding emotional experiences, thoughts, 
attitudes, ideals, normal adolescence is suc- 
cessfully handled. 


Witty, P. A., and Lehman, H. C. The 
play of fifty gifted children. J. Educ. 
Psychol. 18, 259-265 (1927). 

Gifted children engage in the same num- 
ber and variety of play activities as aver- 
age children, but engage more frequently 
in solitary activities, and activities involving 
reading, and less frequently in the extremely 
active plays and games. 


Lehman, Harvey C. A study of doll play 
in relation to the onset of pubescence. 
Ped. Sem. & J. Educ. Research 34, 72-76 
(1927). 

Data are presented to show a marked rela- 
tionship between the onset of pubescence in 
girls and their loss of interest in dolls. 


Leonard, MinnettaS. The opportunity for 
creative development in the home. Pro- 
gressive Educ. 4, 117-121 (1927). 

The present-day home, shorn of most of 
its former industries but still the greatest 
_ factor in the child’s development, must pro- 

vide a creative environment including these 
essentials: (1) adequate and unrestricted 
play space; (2) good books, music, pictures; 
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and (3) varied material for creative expres- 
sion, such as tools, paints, blocks; it must 
also remain the center for family cooperation 
and gatherings of friends. 


Lancelot, W. H. Can we teach ideals? 

School & Soc. 25, 517-519 (1927). 

A suggested technique for establishing 
ideals, as worked out experimentally at Iowa 
State College, provides for establishing: 
(1) interest in the ideal; (2) intellectual con- 
viction that it is worth while; (3) a feeling or 
emotion in regard to it; (4) an occasion fora 
written decision upon its acceptance; and (5) 
frequent opportunity to apply it. 


Shaver, Helen M. Using children’s initia- 
tive to strengthen desirable habits. School 
Life 12, 156-158 (1927). 

The account of an experiment in which 
behavior charts were developed by young 
children for recording their progress in such 
matters as promptness, self-control, and 
perseverance. 


Cunningham, Bess V. The educational 
clinic as a laboratory for students in 
training. Teachers Coll. Rec. 28, 814-818 
(1927). 

Wide opportunity for observation and 
participation is afforded to students by the 
Educational Clinic of Teachers College; 
which gives psychological, health, and nutri- 
tion examinations to normal and problem 
children under eighteen years of age; which 
conducts semi-annual examinations over a 
period of years of certain unselected chil- 
dren; which serves as a necessary supplement 
to the nursery school; which increases the 
number of children under observation, ex- 
tends the age limit, and adds to the variety 
of problems to be studied; and which because 
of its relatively low cost of operation may 
be possible where the nursery school is 
prohibitive. 


Schrammel, H. E. The education of gifted 
children. Teachers J. & Abstract 2, 356- 
359 (1927). 

Children of superior mental ability are 
easily discovered by mental tests and should 
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receive special attention and guidance to 
insure for them the educational opportunity 
relatively equal to that provided for the 
middle-ability group. 


Left-handed children. Times [London]. 
Educ. Supp. No. 625, 191 (1927). 
An investigation in Birmingham (England) 
involving some 17,000 children shows about 
one child in 36 to be left-handed, with boys 
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considerably outnumbering girls. In one 
group of very young left-handed children 
where the right hand and arm were found to 
be definitely weaker, improvement followed 
special exercises, suggesting that the con- 
dition may be overcome in early cases if 
desired. Stammering was not prominent. 
Older left-handed children, though appearing 
awkward, showed marked skill in handwork. 
H. R. H. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Home Economics in Western Australia. 
The director of the Department of Education 
in this enormous and scantily settled area 
discusses of its school problem in School Life 
for May and says of the important rural 
schools: “The older girls receive training 
in home economics, and in drying and pre- 
serving fruit and vegetables that have been 
grown in the school gardens or brought from 
home. This is a side of rural-school educa- 
tion which it is hoped will be greatly de- 
veloped in the future.”” Home economics is 
included among the high school subjects 
taught by correspondence in regions too 
isolated for ordinary schools. 


National Girl Scouts. The annual report 
for 1926 is, like previous ones, a masterpiece 
of ingenuity in presenting cold facts in 
beguiling form, both its typographical and 
its literary dress being quite unlike the 
informafive and statistical style usually 
adopted by such documents. 


Meat Consumption in the United States. 
The trend in the production and consumption 
of food animals in the United States from 
1880 to 1926 is discussed in U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Circular 241 by John 
Roberts of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Hygiene of Dishwashing. An article by 
John F. Norton (son of Mrs. Alice P. Nor- 
ton, well-known to all home economists) in 
Hygeia for June, brings together briefly 
the principal points now considered essen- 
tial to avoid possible transmission of dis- 
ease by dishes and silverware. 


American Cookery. A point made by 
Ford Madox Ford in the discussion of Ameri- 
can cookery which he gives under the title 
“The Lordly Dish” in the June Harpers is that 
international culinary comparisons should be 
based on meals of the same type, and that 
good home meals are equally enjoyable 
though different in different European and 
American countries, while most hotel meals 
are similar and equally uninteresting through - 
out both continents. 


Diseases of Childhood. The opening of 
new research and pathological laboratories at 
Hither Green by the Metropolitan (London) 
Asylums Board is reported in Education as 
marking a significant advance in the preven- 
tion of human wastage by studying the cause 
of diseases to which children are especially 
liable. 


Electricity in the Home. Under the 
general caption, ““More Power to the Home,” 
the Women’s Committee of the Public Re- 
lations section of the National Electric Light 
Association, 29 West 39th Street, New York 
City, has recently issued three popular 
pamphlets dealing with wiring, lighting, and 
electric washing machines. 


Fitting Dresses and Blouses. For the 
woman who tries to fit garments and pat- 
terns at home, Farmers Bulletin No. 1530 
by Maude Campbell of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, offers directions and suggestions 
that are unusually well-arranged, clearly 
stated, and easy to follow. The carefully 
planned illustrations add greatly to its 
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value. It is a satisfaction to note that the 
paper and print are better than in many 
recent bulletins of this series. Copies may 
be obtained on request to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Incan Weavings. Illustrated articles on 
the Incan loom and on Araucanian textiles, 
translated from South American journals 
and published in the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union for June, 1927, will be of 
interest to students of textiles. 


Leather Shoes. The materials, method of 
construction, selection, and care of shoes are 
discussed in Farmers Bulletin No. 1523 by 
F. P. Veitch, R. W. Frey, and H. P. Holman 
of the Bureau of Chemistry. Copies may 
be obtained free on request to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 


Verses About Fur-Bearing Animals. The 
National Association of the Fur Industry 
has published a leaflet, “Our Furry Friends,” 
by Robert Watson and Frank G. Ashbrook, 
in which along with questions and answers 
about the principal fur-bearing animals of 
the North and illustrations provided by the 
U. S. Biological Survey, are found rhymes 
noteworthy for the surprising amount of 
accurate information they convey, if not for 
the flawlessness of their prosody. 


Selected Motion Pictures. A list of 1925- 
26 pictures for the family program, junior 
matinees, the general audience, and the 
mature audience was selected by the Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, published 
for sale at 25 cents a copy. 


A Book by Grace Hoadley Dodge. A 
little-known but interesting volume referred 
to by Director Bigelow in an article in the 
April issue of Teachers College Record is 
“A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls on 
Practical Matters,” published by Funk and 
Wagnalls in 1887. It is “Miss Dodge’s 
heart-to-heart talks put into print, because 
she found it physically impossible to deal 
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personally with the numerous girls who were 
interested by her talks. The very practical 
nature of her talks is clearly revealed in the 
topics of some of the ‘letters,’ as follows: 
Health: Dress; Men Friends and Prospec- 
tive Husbands; Housekeeping Suggestions; 
Home Life; Food and Marketing; Care of 
the Sick; and Emergencies.” 


Outline for Teaching Homemaking. A 
revision has just been issued by the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, of the outlines pre- 
pared in 1922 in cooperation with other 
Detroit schools for use in elementary and 
secondary classes in homemaking. The 
whole course is divided into four shorter 
ones dealing with clothing, nutrition and 
health, the family and the care of the child, 
and housing the family. 


Scales for Rating in General Science. 
Charles W. Odell, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, University of Illinois, has 
issued a 20-page pamphlet entitled “Scales 
for rating pupils’ answers to nine types of 
thought questions in general science,” a 
tentative edition based on experimental 
work with pupils in the junior and senior 
high schools of Illinois. Single copies will 
be sent on request and larger numbers to 
those willing to cooperate in testing their 
merit in the classroom. 


Week-end Houses. According to an edi- 
torial in a Danzig paper, the custom of 
spending the week-end in some simple, in- 
expensive place in the country is rapidly 
spreading from England through Germany 
and Poland. The article also describes the 
little family cabins provided in the grounds 
of a local rifle club for the use of members. 


Guides to Schools and Camps. Children, 
the Magazine for Parents, has recently 
issued two leaflets, ““Choosing the School,” 
by Eva v. B. Hansl, and “Choosing the 
Camp,” by Helen L. Kaufman, copies of 
which may be purchased for 10 cents each 
from the magazine, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Educational Foundations. The history, 
organization, and special aims of the princi- 
pal boards and funds endowed for educational 
purposes in the United States are briefly 
described in U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education Bulletin 1927, 
No. 10, by Henry R. Evans. 


International Thrift Institute. The in- 
ternational meeting of the Institute held in 
Philadelphia last October is reported in the 
current issue of World Thrift, its official 
organ. The Institute, which has head- 
quarters at Milan, Italy, brings together 
savings banks and others interested in pro- 
moting individual savings, for their mutual 
benefit and to further the cause of interna- 
tional understanding. World Thrift is pub- 
lished in English and French editions and 
among other features carries abstracts of 
articles on savings and thrift from many 
countries and will furnish translations of the 
original for a nominal fee. 


Civic Improvement in Your Town. A 
practical program and plan of procedure for 
any small town are given in a bulletin by 
Harlean James, executive secretary of the 
American Civic Association. Copies may be 
purchased for 50 cents each from the general 
office of the Association, Union Trust Build- 


ing, Washington, D. C. 


Educational Legislation. State legislation 
dealing with school administration, organi- 
zation, costs, support, attendance, teaching 
staff, textbooks, grounds and buildings, and 
special provisions for health education and 
kindergartens are summarized in “A manual 
of educational legislation,” prepared by the 
Rural Education Division of the U. S. 
Bureau of Fducation and issued as Bulletin 
1926, No. 22 of that Bureau. It is especially 
intended for use during the legislative year 
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of 1927, and should be of help not only to 
state and school officials but also to legisla- 
tive committees of organizations actively 
interested in education. 


Hindu Eugenics. The caste system as 
“the greatest eugenic movement that the 
world has yet witnessed” is the theme of an 
article by T. N. Roy of Bengal in the Journal 
of Heredity for February, 1927. 


Sex Education. The U. S. Public Health 
Service has issued a “symposium for educa- 
tors” on this subject in a 58-page pamphlet 
which includes, in addition to a list of avail- 
able materials and a reading list, an intro- 
duction by Surgeon General Cummings, and 
papers by Thomas Parran, Jr., T. W. Gal- 
laway, James Frederick Rogers, Ira S. 
Wile, E. F. Van Buskirk, and Daisy M. A. 
Robinson. Copies may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Surgeon General of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, 


University Women. ‘‘College Wives Who 
Work,” the report of a study made by Anne 
Byrd Kinnon of 243 college graduates who 
combine homemaking and paid employment, 
and “The Woman’s Orientation Course’’ 
by Ethel Puffer Howes are noteworthy ar- 
ticles in the June issue of the Journal of the 
American Association of University Women. 


School Leaving and Child Labor. ‘‘Four- 
teen Is Too Early” is the title of a forty- 
page pamphlet which Raymond G. Fuller, 
author of “Child Labor and the Constitu- 
tion,”’ has prepared for the National Child 
Labor Committee and which deals with cer- 
tain psychological aspects of the subject. 
Copies may be obtained for 35 cents each 
from the Committee, at 215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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American Child Health Association. At 
the meeting held in Washington during May, 
papers of special interest to home economists 
included one by Edna White on “Health 
Education and the Pre-School Child,” and 
an exceptionally good one by Miriam Birds- 
eye describing health education in the co- 
operative extension work in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Among visiting 
home economists were Margaret Edwards, 
Emma Winslow, and Ruth Wheeler. In the 
exhibit, which was set up in the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce building, was part 
of the material shown at the Sesquicenten- 
nial by the Bureau of Home Economics. 

American Dietetics Association. The 
tenth annual meeting will be held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, October 17, 18, and 19, 
with the Hotel Statler as headquarters. 
Full information may be obtained from the 
chairman of the publicity committee, Mrs. 
Marjorie Hulsizer Copher, 4471 Forest Park, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

American Medical Association. Subjects 
discussed at the Washington meeting in 
which home economists are especially in- 
terested included the use of bacteriophages 
from sewage in the control of disease, the 
use of beef liver and ultraviolet light in 
pernicious anemia, and the need of legal 
control in the manufacture, sale, and use of 
cosmetics, both to prevent the use of 
dangerous ingredients, for example corrosive 
sublimate in freckle removers and hair dye, 
or barium sulphide in depilatories, and to 
protect the public against fraudulent claims 
and excessive prices. Among the awards to 
scientific exhibitors was one to Chevalier 
Jackson of Philadelphia for an exhibit show- 
ing household accidents to children and 
their prevention. 

American Vocational Association. The 
next convention is to be held at Los Angeles, 
December 17, 19, and 20, 1927. 


Hospital Clinical Congress. At the con- 
gress held in Milwaukee June 20 to 24 the 
American Dietetic Association arranged a 
program on dietary clinics and kitchen 
clinics. Among the speakers were Ruth 
Wheeler, Kate Daum, Albert L. Johnson, 
Mary McKittrick, and Lulu Graves. 

Conference on Weights and Measures. 
The twentieth annual conference, held in 
Washington in May, adopted recommenda- 
tions that the states accept as standard the 
weighing and measuring devices approved 
by the conference, and that the sale of ice 
cream be continued on the basis of liquid 
measure. 

Metric Association. At a conference held 
at the Lake Placid Club June 24 and 25, 
the advantages of the metric system to in- 
dustry, science, and education, and ways of 
securing its adoption were discussed by 
representative speakers, among them Melvil 
Dewey, president of the Lake Placid Founda- 
tion, Henry D. Hubbard of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, and Harvey W. Wiley of 
Washington, D. C. 

Ontario Dietetic Association. This pro- 
fessional organization, formerly known as 
the Dietetic Council of Toronto, has com- 
pleted a prosperous year with a membership 
of 40. The monthly meetings, usually held 
in hospitals, have been addressed by well- 
known specialists, among them Professor J. 
J. R. McLeod and Dr. Almon Fletcher of 
Toronto. Active work has been done on the 
standardization of the courses in dietetics 
given to nurses in hospitals. The officers 
are Professor A: L. Laird, honorable presi- 
dent; C. Hazlett, president; Mrs. C. H. 
Burns, vice-president; Violet Ryley, treas- 
urer; Florence Macdonald, recording secre- 
tary; Jean I. Hutt, Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren, Toronto, corresponding secretary. 

Pan-Pacific Conference. Standards of 
child life was the topic for one day’s sessions 
at the Conference on Education, Rehabilita- 
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tion, Reclamation, and Recreation held in 
Honolulu, April 11 to 16. According to a 
report in School Life for June, the delegates 
from all nations present agreed on the im- 
portance of closer cooperation between the 
home and the school. A similar conference 
is to be held within two years. 

American Education Week. This will be 
observed from Monday, November 7, to 
Sunday, November 13, inclusive, with the 
following arrangement for the daily pro- 
gram: Monday, Health Day; Tuesday, 
Home and School Day; Wednesday, Know 
Your School Day; Thursday, School Oppor- 
tunity Day; Friday, Armistice Day; Satur- 
day, Community Day; Sunday, For God and 
Country Day. Further information may be 
obtained from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Management Week. October 24 to 29, 
1927, have been designated for the special 
consideration of “Management’s part in 
maintaining prosperity” by a committee 
which represents the important national en- 
gineering, management, and accountancy 
organizations and of which Ray M. Hudson, 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce, is 
secretary. Such a management week was 
first organized in 1922 under the auspices of 
the Management Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the Taylor 
Society, and the Society of Industrial En- 
gineers, and has been held each year since 
with increasing interest from executives and 
the public. 

Physical Education Service. This branch 
of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America has recently begun releasing 
for press use a series of brief articles by lead- 
ing exponents of physical education. James 
Edward Rogers is director of the service, 
which has its office at 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Tbero-American Exposition. Plans for 
the international exposition of art, com- 
merce, and industry to be held at Seville, 
Spain, from October 12, 1928, to the end of 
June, 1929, which were begun before the 
war, have now been actively resumed to 
provide a setting of unusual architectural 
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beauty. Invitations to exhibit have been 
sent through diplomatic channels to Portu- 
gal, the United States, and all Central and 
South American countries, and it is expected 
that the exposition will be influential both 
in stimulating commercial relations and in 
furthering mutual understanding between 
the countries of the old and the new world. 
To American visitors the interest and beauty 
of Seville itself will be an added attraction. 

Examination for Dietitian. The U. S. 
Civil Service Commission announces a 
competitive examination for dietitian to fill 
vacancies in the Public Health Service and 
the Veterans’ Bureau throughout the United 
States. Applications will be received until 
December 30, and full information may be 
obtained from the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., or the secre- 
tary of the board of civil service examiners 
at the post office or custom house in any city. 

Public Health Nursing Contest. Tie 
Public Health Nurse offers three prizes of 
$50, $30, and $20 each for the three best 
stories not over 2500 words long by public 
health nurses or individuals concerned with 
public health nursing and showing “the 
warmth of the service which enkindles the 
nurse but which she keeps altogether too 
much to herself.” Manuscripts must be 
submitted by September 15, 1927, to Prize 
Story Contest, The Public Health Nurse, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Rules of the contest and list of judges may 
be obtained at the same address. 

National Safety Poster Competition. An 
open prize contest for accident prevention 
drawings will be conducted under the tech- 
nical regulations of the National Poster Art 
Alliance of New York, with three prizes of 
$500, $300, and $200 each and ten honorable 
mentions. Entries must be in by November 
1 and should be sent to Poster Competition 
Secretary, The National Safety Council, 
108 East Ohio Street, Chicago, from whom 
full information may be obtained. 

Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administra- 
tion. W. G. Campbell, director of regu- 
latory work of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, is to administer the work of the 
new administration formed on July 1, with 
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Dr. P. B. Dunbar, formerly assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, as assistant 
chief. This unit, created by an Act of Con- 
gress, is charged with the enforcement of 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act, the Tea 
Inspection Act, the Insecticide and Fungi- 
cide Act, the Naval Stores Act, the Import 
Milk Act, and the Caustic Poison Act. 

Research at Mellon Institute. Announce- 
ment is made of the appointment of Dr. 
Erich W. Schwartze to the senior incum- 
bency of a fellowship recently established 
for the purpose of making a comprehensive 
study of the effects of the corrosion of 
metallic cooking utensils during the prepara- 
tion of foods therein. The investigation will 
cover the effect upon the animal body of the 
metal taken up by and ingested with the 
cooked food as well as the effect of the 
material of the utensil upon the food constit- 
uents, particularly the vitamins, during 
culinary, food-manufacturing, and steriliz- 
ing operations. 

Potable Water Supplies. The danger of 
the spread of typhoid fever and other water- 
borne diseases as a result of cross connection 
between potable water supplies and other 
waters was the subject of an important 
resolution which was adopted at the seventh 
annual Conference of State Sanitary En- 
gineers and which calls for the forbidding of 
such connections and the cooperation of 
state, municipal, and public service organiza- 
tions in their elimination. 

Fisk University. According to a recent 
Bulletin of the University, the college offers 
seven semester courses in home economics, 
four dealing with food and nutrition, and 
the others with homemaking, home nursing 
and child care, and organization and teach- 
ing. Since 1922 nine graduates have ma- 
jored in home economics, but in 1926-27 
only three or four students were registered 
in the department and those were in the 
beginning courses in foods and cookery. 

Hampton Institute. The principal’s re- 
port for the year 1926-27 shows a total en- 
rollment of 74 in the various home economics 
classes, including 22 in the four-year and 39 
in the two-year course. The new director 
of the School of Home Economics is Eliza- 
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beth Hendry, who holds a bachelor’s and 
a master’s degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and who has had five 
years’ experience as an extension worker in 
Massachusetts. 

Backyard Playground. The Federation 
Settlement of New York has persuaded the 
owners of the apartment houses in one 
block on East 106th Street to throw all the 
backyards together and by clearing the space 
and supplying it with simple play apparatus 
has provided a fine playground for all the 
children in the block who previously swarmed 
over the street. 

Printed Fabrics. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, announces an ex- 
hibit representative of the history of printed 
cottons during the eighteenth century, to 
be held throughout the summer in Gallery 
DK and to include a recent gift of French 
prints from William Shaw Coflin. A brief 
description of the fabrics is given in an 
illustrated article in the May Bulletin of the 
Museum, and an illustrated catalog is to be 
published with which will be combined an 
English version of an important monograph 
by Henri Clougot on the work of Jouy and 
other French craftsmen. 

The Bill of Fare and the Tariff. At a 
luncheon meeting of a prominent political 
club of women, speakers discussed the effects 
of the present tariff on the ingredients of 
the menu, from chicken pie to demi-tasse. 

Synthetic Lumber. An ingenious new 
method has been devised by which saw mill 
waste is converted into a material suitable 
for such purposes as panelling, insulation, 
and desk tops. According to a statement 
issued in connection with an exhibit which 
opened at the Smithsonian Institution on 
May 28, wood chips of uniform size are sub- 
jected to a steam pressure of 800 pounds for 
four or five seconds, then by the sudden 
release of pressure, exploded into millions 
of fibers which are passed over a fourdrinier 
similar to a paper machine and pressed to 


any desired degree of hardness. 
NEBRASKA 
Nebraska Agricultural College. The 


twelfth annual Boys’ and Girls’ Club Week 
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was held May 30 to June 4. The girls’ 
program included talks on “An ideal com- 
bination for a girl’s education,’ by Margaret 
Fedde, on home furnishing by Edna Benson, 
and on parliamentary procedure by Mary- 
Ellen Brown, and a style show directed by 
Florence Faust. The afternoons were de- 
voted to sight-seeing trips around Lincoln. 

On the first evening a pageant entitled 
“The Quest’”’ was staged by the home eco- 
nomics department for club week visitors and 
the Home Economics Club entertained 4-H 
club girls at Ellen-Smith Hall one afternoon. 
The state champion home economics team 
put on its posture demonstration before the 
entire group. Mr. T. A. Erickson, state 
club leader of Minnesota, conducted the 
local leaders’ conferences. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held at the 
Hotel Bellevue, Boston, on May 7, with 
Mrs. Melville H. Eastham presiding. 
Members of the Social Workers Section 
were hostesses. Following the business 
meeting, Alice L. Edwards spoke on “The 
home economics association today,’ pic- 
turing the widening interests in home eco- 
nomics and the present-day conception of 
“the family as a process’’ rather than as an 
institution. Miss Edwards said that every 
state now has a home economics association 
and stressed the rapid growth of student 
clubs and the program of the homemakers’ 
section. Eighty-six members and guests 
were present at the luncheon, which was 
followed by a series of ten-minute speakers 
on “The value of the home economist as 
viewed by her employers.”” Mr. Maurice 
Taylor, director of district service, Federated 
Jewish Charities, who represented the Social 
Workers Section, described the various func- 
tions of the home economist in his organiza- 
tion and brought out clearly her need of 
training in family case work. In behalf of 
the Homemakers and Teachers Sections, 
Mr. Robert Small, director of the vocational 
division, Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation, spoke of the necessity for adequate 
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home management training for both boys 
and girls. Mrs. Marie Griggs, assistant 
treasurer, Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, representing the Institutional 
Managers Section, gave as the home econ- 
omist’s contribution a scientific attitude 
and a professional ability which inspires con- 
fidence. The Economics Section was repre- 
sented by a letter from the Lynn Institu- 
tion for Savings giving an appreciative report 
of the budget work of Hazel Metcalf. Mr. 
F. F. Capen, assistant sales manager, Boston 
Consolidated Glass Company, speaker for 
the Women in Pusiness Section, discussed 
the educational value of the home economist 
to the consumer. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
Central District. A luncheon meeting was 
held at the Hotel Syracuse, May 14. Mrs. 
Florence E. S. Knapp, dean of home eco- 
nomics at Syracuse University, spoke on the 
civic responsibility of the home in relation 
to woman. Marion S. Van Liew, state 
supervisor of home economics, discussed effi- 
ciency in the home, home life and its rela- 
tionships, and explained how the home 
project might function effectively. Mrs. 
Larned, member of the Syracuse board of 
education and the author of “The Hostess of 
Today,” spoke of the importance of home 
economics in the school program. Marion 
Mooney and Genevieve Trangout of Syra- 
cuse reported on the State Home Economics 
meeting held in New York City. A short 
business meeting followed, led by the presi- 
dent, Ethel Trautman of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Lena Munger, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Utica, Margaret Hutchins, super- 
visor of home economics in Syracuse, and 
secretary of the New York Home Economics 
Association, and Mary Bowen, health direc- 
tor in the schools of Syracuse, represented the 
Central District at the Asheville meeting. 

Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York. “The child and nutrition in 
New York’”’ was the subject of the meeting 
held at the new assembly hall of Pratt In- 
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stitute Wednesday evening, April 27. Dr. 
Mary Swartz Rose, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, spoke on “A public school 
experiment ;” Frances Benjamin, East Har- 
lem Nursing and Health Demonstration, on 
parental training and its relation to the 
nutrition of children; and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Robinson on nutrition in the Judson Health 
Center. 

An annual dinner and business meeting 
were held at the Town Hall Club Tuesday, 
May 24. Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, supervisor 
of home economics, Philadelphia, was guest 
of honor and speaker on “The field called 
home economics—a glance backward and a 
look ahead.” 

Western District. The Home Economics 
Club of Masten Park High School, Buffalo, 
was represented by its president at the State 
annual meeting. The funds to send her 
were raised by a series of teas given by the 
girls in the homemaking department. 

Henrietta Straub, chairman of the home 
economics section of the Western Zone of 
the New York State Teachers Association, 
has planned an interesting program for the 
annual meeting November 4 and 5. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. ‘The 
annual May festival took place May 12 to 
14. Nine home economics contests were 
held, and twenty-six high schools were repre- 
sented in the contests and exhibits, which 
were considerably larger than in previous 
years. Alice Haley, state home economics 
supervisor in Minnesota, who was visiting 
the college at the time, assisted with the 
vocational conference which was held in 
conjunction with the festival program. 

Florence Fallgatter, federal agent for 
home economics education, visited the 
State University at Grand Forks, the Agri- 
cultural College at Fargo, and the High 
School at Cooperstown during May. In 
Fargo, Miss Fallgatter was entertained at 
dinner by Beta Chapter of Phi Upsilon 
Omicron. 

Mrs. Myrtle Gleason Cole, who for the 
past seven years has been at the Agricultural 
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College as dean of women and state leader 
in the extension division, has resigned her 
position to become dean of women at Tulsa 
University, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

State Teachers College, Minot. On May 
4, the Home Economics Club served a dinner 
to 60 members of the Kiwanis Club, after 
which the Kiwanis Club gave an entertaining 
assembly program. A few of the club mem- 
bers served a luncheon to the campus players 
on May 25. On May 17, the club gave an 
assembly program including the club song, 
a short history of the club, and a little play. 

The girls in the home economics depart- 
ment made costumes for ‘Prunella,’”’ given 
by the campus players during commence- 
ment week. 

University of North Dakota. The annual 
open house sponsored by Penates was held 
on May 6. There were more visitors than 
ever before. 

The practice house is being kept open 
this summer for the benefit of former 
graduates who would like the experience of 
visiting there. Eva Sophia Schairer, head 
of the department, is in charge. 

Hazel M. Hauck has been advanced 
from instructor to assistant professor of 
foods and nutrition. She is teaching die- 
tetics and nutrition at the University of 
Washington this summer. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Asscciaticn. At 
the meeting in Campbell Hall, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, May 6 and 7, the 
girls of Phi Upsilon Omicron entertained at 
tea in the dietetics laboratory on Friday. 
Members of the Association lunched in the 
home economics cafeteria Saturday at the 
close of the annual meeting. A letter from 
the Home Economics Club at the University 
of Cincinnati and a telegram from the club 
in Wells High School, Steubenville, were 
read. Virginia Bear reported the activities 
of the Home Economics Club at Ohio State 
University, which included sending the new 
president to the Asheville meeting. Mary 
Hoerner of Otterbein University said the 
girls in her department were organizing a 
Home Economics Club. 
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Royal Cake 
for summer afternoons 


BLUEBERRY TEA CAKE, and with friends will appreciate the treat. 
it tall, cool glasses of iced tea! To be at its best this cake should 
What could be more deliciously be broken while hot and served 
refreshing on an August afternoon? immediately with plenty of butter. 
Your whole family and also your Here is the recipe: 


Royal Blueberry Tea Cake 


5 tablespoons shortening 134 cups flour 

1 cup sugar 3 teaspoons Royal Baking 
2 eggs Powder 

24 cup milk 114 cups blueberries 


Cream shortening; add sugar, beaten eggs and milk; 
sift flour and baking powder and add, mixing well. 
Stir in blueberries which have been rolled in sugar and 
flour. Bake in shallow greased and floured pan in 
moderate oven at 375° F. about twenty-five minutes. 
Break in small pieces and serve hot with butter. Makes 
one sheet cake 12” by 8” by 1”. 


Contains no alum; 
leaves bitter 
taste. 


Director, Educational Department Dept. H 


your name is net en cur Roya Bakinc Powper Company, 100 East 42nd St., N.Y. 


mailing list and you wish Please send me copies of each of the Royal publica- 
educational leaflets and cook tions listed in the July Journal of Home Economics. 


books for your fall Home 


City 
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The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Ruth A. Sanger, board of education, 
Toledo; first vice president, E. Moreland 
Geraghty; second vice president, Emma E. 
Sparks; secretary, Louise M. Dornbusch, 
129 Wroe Avenue, Dayton, Ohio; treasurer 
Eunice Riggs; councilor, Mrs. Blanche B. 
Bowers. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The members of the home economics 
department at Rhode Island State College 
were hostesses at an all-day meeting on 
June 4. By request the program following 
the luncheon consisted of reports of state- 
wide activities from state leaders. Tea was 
served informally at the home management 
house. 

The annual luncheon of the Association 
was held at the Narragensett Hotel in May. 
Carrie Lyford gave-a stimulating talk on 
“The compensations of the teachers of home 
economics.”’ Another interesting phase of 
this meeting was a talk on sheeting by a 
commercial expert. 

Northern Rhode Island Farm Bureau. 
A demonstration house was opened to the 
public April 19 to 24 at Chepachet, one of 
the rural communities of northern Rhode 
Island. Organization in six neighboring 
communities, business and educational agen- 
cies, and the press cooperated with the Ex- 
tension Service, directed by Mrs. J. Curtis 
Hopkins of Chepachet who was chairman 
of the Better Homes Committee. 

The house, which was lent by a local 
builder, is on a state road between two vil- 
lages, with pine groves about it. It was 
equipped with a Duro pump, furnishing run- 
ning water at sink and bath, a Protane Gas 
range using bottled gas, electric lights, and 
steam heat, and furnished throughout by 
Providence merchants. A daily attendance 
of about 100 people gave proof of the success 
of the project and interest in the programs on 
different phases of homemaking, such as 
housekeeper’s day, home investment day, 
farm home day, and household engineering 
day. Specialists talked on kitchen equip- 
ment, clothing, banking, distribution of the 
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family income, landscape gardening, in- 
terior decoration, infant and prenatal care, 
and mental hygiene, while the church and 
library also contributed. 

Pawtucket. The new senior high school 
was opened June 20. Graduating exercises 
of the senior class were held in the auditorium 
of the building seating 1600 and the new 
pipe organ was used for the first time. 

The girls of Samuel Slater Junior High 
School voted unanimously to graduate in 
their white middy blouses and white skirts, 
with a silk middy tie of blue, the school 
color. The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
of this school make gymnasium bloomers 
and middies and sell them at cost to entering 
pupils. Dresses for children from four to 
eight years made by eighth grade girls in 
the sewing classes were exhibited on June 9. 
Construction of such dresses was a new prob- 
lem last year and proved a most popular 
project, affording an excellent opportunity 
to learn embroidery stitches, color combina- 
tions, and design. The materials are pro- 
cured at cost from one of the large manufac- 
turers of the city. Pupils who have no 
small child in their own homes make gar- 
ments for the children of neighbors or rela- 
tives. Any dresses not taken by the pupils 
find a ready sale among patrons of the school. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. 
Two delegates from the student home eco- 
nomics club at Hardwick attended the spring 
meeting held at Burlington in connection 
with the state teachers’ conference. Their 
presence aroused the interest of other student 
club members in the affiliation of more clubs. 

Alice L. Edwards addressed the home eco- 
nomics teachers of the Southeastern Dis- 
trict of Vermont at a home economics con- 
ference held at Brattleboro, May 13. She 
gave an interesting account of the work of 
the American Home Economics Association 
and of the far-reaching effects of the home 
economics movement. 

Extension Service. The home demonstra- 
tion agents held a series of homemakers’ 
vacation camps for the women of their 
counties. The first two of these were held 
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the week of June 15 at Camp Billings on 
Lake Fairlee for Windsor and Orange coun- 
ties and at Highland Shores on Lake Caspian 
for Orleans County. The following week in 
Chittenden County the camp met at Coates 
Island on Lake Champlain. The second 
week in August there are to be two camps, 
one at West Barnet for Caledonia County 
and one at Mirror Lake in Calais for the 
Washington County women. 

Over thirty-three hundred women saw the 
six style shows given by Mrs. Catherine 
Houghton Griebel, state clothing specialist 
of New Jersey, during the first week in May. 

University of Vermont. On May 12, the 
members of Omicron Nu, assisted by the 
Home Economics Club, served tea at the 
home management house in honor of Alice 
Edwards, who spoke to the girls about the 
American Home Economics Association and 
the home economics work being done 
throughout the country. 

The annual state clothing contest for 
junior and senior high schools was held at 
the Vermonter’s Club House on May 28. 
The aim of the contest is to raise the stand- 
ard of dress among high school girls, con- 
sidering the harmony of the entire costume, 
its suitability to the personality of the girl, 
to the occasion, and to the budget. Each 
school holds a local contest and selects the 
costume which is entered in the state contest. 
Miss Terrill spoke to the girls in attendance 
about the field of home economics in general 
and the work being done in the department 
at the University. She took them through 
the attractive home management house, 
where tea was served by teacher-training 
students. 

WASHINGTON 


Washingtcn State College. The Ellen 
H. Richards Club is happy to announce that 
it has contributed thirty dollars to the Ellen 
H. Richards memorial fund. 

Leila Hunt, associate professor and head 
of the foods and nutrition division, studied 
at Columbia University this summer. 

Vivian Garrett, instructor in foods and in 
charge of home management, has been 
granted a leave of absence to study for her 
master’s degree at Columbia University. 
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E. Belle Alger, nutrition specialist of the 
Extension Service, attended the course given 
by Dr. McCullom at Oregon Agricultural 
College this summer. 

Gladys Gallup, home management special- 
ist in the Extension Service, is spending the 
summer in study. 

Hazel Kidder, a graduate of Washington 
State College in 1926, has been appointed 
home demonstration agent in Thurston 
County to take the place of Helen Lauder- 
dale, who was recently married. 

Two of the students who graduated in 
June from the college of home economics 
have been accepted as student dietitians, 
Hazel Newcomb in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and Naomi Walters in 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, both in 
Boston. 

Irene Harrington, head dietitian, has re- 
signed to go into commercial work. 

Mary Elliott, dietitian at McCroskey 
Hall, has resigned. 

Helen Robson and Vivian Garrett of the 
regular staff taught the foods and clothing 
work in the summer session. 

Mayme. Johnson, who received her 
bachelor of arts degree this June, took the 
position of dietitian at St. Luke’s Hospital 
in Spokane left vacant by the resignation of 
Catherine Fancher, a Washington State 
College graduate. 

The J. C. Penney Company has asked 
Edna Avery to talk to their store employees 
on textiles at their regular monthly meeting. 

Inland Empire Education Association. 
The home economics section met in Spokane, 
April 7, with Marian Hepworth of the ex- 
tension service of Idaho presiding. Grace 
Johnson of Oregon Agricultural College 
spoke on “What to include in teaching home 
management.” Grace P. Gillette of 
Olympia, Washington, reported on rural 
survey work of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Katherine Jensen of the 
University of Idaho made a plea for teachers 
to put more of the homemaking elements 
into their home economics teaching. Anne 
Platte of the University of Montana was 
chosen as chairman of this section for the 
coming year. 
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Spokane. The parental education work 
which has been carried on for two years 
under the direction of Mrs. George McCal- 
lum of the Parent Teacher Association 
council and Elsie Maxwell, supervisor of 
home economics, has closed a satisfactory 
year. Intensive courses such as The pre- 
school child, The elementary school child, 
and The adolescent child were given during 
the winter by local specialists with the 
assistance of Washington State College Ex- 
tension Service. Approximately 200 parents 
were reached by these study courses. Dr. 
F. H. Nalder of Washington State College 
gave general credit courses open to parents 
and teachers interested in the subject, The 
child and society. Mrs. C. V. Aspinwall, 
president of the State Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, intends to develop a state-wide 
program for this work. 

Correlation of the Spokane grade school 
home economics work with the Camp Fire 
Girl and Girl Reserve organizations has 
been a most valuable stimulus, since more 
than 60 per cent of the eligible girls in the 
city schools belong to one of these organiza- 
tions. Worthy home membership cards re- 
porting home work and carrying an additional 
“honor” from the organization to which the 
girl belongs, have proved a strong incentive. 

The course in applied economics for boys 
which was given last year for the first time 
in the Spokane grade schools created much 
interest and enthusiasm. A questionnaire 
showed that six boys from the class of seven- 
teen were homemakers. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin River Valley Home Economics 
Club. The spring meeting was held at the 
Stevens Point State Teachers College on 
Saturday, May 14. Girls enrolled in the 
home economics departments as well as 
all teachers in the district were invited. 
The forenoon program consisted of com- 
munity singing, stunts by Mosinee, Wis- 
consin Rapids, and Stevens Point school 
girls, and a short talk on student clubs, by 
Lucille Flanagan, president. After a picnic 
lunch, the afternoon meeting was called to 
order. Bessie May Allen, president of the 
Wisconsin Home Economics Association, 
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told of some typical meals and customs of 
the English, French, and Swiss people. 
She also told of positions, other than teach- 
ing, which are open to home economics 
graduates. The program was followed by 
a Silver Tea, the proceeds to go to the Ellen 
H. Richards Fellowship Fund. Visitors 
were shown through the college home eco- 
nomics department and practice cottages. 
Exhibits and demonstrations of various 
phases of the work were also given. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. Mrs. Marguerite 
L. Corkill, instructor in home economics, is 
spending the summer in Europe. She ex- 
pected to visit nursery schools in England 
and to stop for a few days at Merrill-Palmer 
on her return in the fall. 

Alice Moudy was awarded the prize of 
ten dollars offered each year by Phi Upsilon 
Omicron to the freshman home economics 
student maintaining the best record for 
scholarship throughout the year. This 
award was presented at the annual Honor 
Assembly, May 31. 

Helen Keller, a senior in home economics, 
received the president’s “Honor Book,” 
annually awarded to the student recom- 
mended by the department as maintaining 
the most satisfactory academic standing, 
and giving best evidence of growth and 
development. The book presented was 
Lydia Roberts’ “Nutrition Work with 
Children.” 

Mary Rokahr, state leader of county 
home demonstration work and assistant 
professor of extension home economics, has 
been elected to honorary membership by 
Delta Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron. 

Mary S. Lyle, state supervisor for voca- 
tional home economics and teacher-trainer at 
the University, and Mrs. Marguerite L. 
Corkill attended the Pacific Regional Voca- 
tional Conference in Salt Lake City, June 
6 to 10. 

Vocational Schools. Virgie Adkins, fresh- 
man and vocational home economics student 
of Campbell County High School of Gil- 
lette, won the prize of ten dollars for writing 
the best essay on meat. More girls en- 
tered the contest than ever before. 


